Convention Feb. 9 


The Transport Workers Union and Transit ‘Authority 


day set the Lincoln-Frederick Douglass birthday weekend of 
Feb. 9-12 for its first national convention since 1950. The 


long gap between conventions was 
due, it was said, to the imprison- 
ment of many Party leaders under 
the Smith Act, political persecu- 
tions and harassment of Party 
members. 

The convention date was set at 
the conclusion of a four-day en- 
larged meeting of the national 
committee at Party headquarters 
here at 101 W. 16 St. 

The convention will be. held 
in this city. It will be preceded 
by several months of discussion 
throughout the ranks of the Party 
and by county and state conven- 
tions throughout the country. 


Lincoln’s and Douglass’ birth- 
days were chosen for the conven- 
tion date, it was said, in order 
to sigialize the importance of 
the present-day civil rights fights 
in which the Communist Party was 
the pioneer and which the Party 
continues to champion. 


The meeting carried forward the 
preparation of a draft resolution 
to be made public in mid-Sep- 
tember and to be discussed 
throughout the Party in the months 
before the convention, In prepar- 
ing the. draft resolution, the Na- 
tional Commitee took into account 
the discussion of the past three 
months in Party ranks and in spe- 
cial bulletins -and the Daily 
Worker. 

After three days of discussion 
the National Committee acted fa- 
vorably on .a_ preliminary draft. 
Controversial questions in various 
sections and paragraphs were re- 
solved by majority vote. The res- 
olution was then turned over to a 
_ drafting committee to consider the 
Various points of view and amend- 


~ a 


ments advanced in the meeting. 
Another meeting of the National 
Committee early in September will 
—- the present 6 fea of work 
on the resolution prior to publica- 
tion in mid-September. Final ac- 
ceptance, mcdification, or rejec- 
tion will be left to the Party as' 
a whole. 
Alon 


with the resolution, the 
National Committee will make’ 
known the trend of the discus-| 
sion in the~National Committee. 
Individual Party leaders will make 
public whatever differences they 
may have with the draft resolution, 
with any such differences and all, 
unresolved questions to be settled 
by the Party membership. | 
It was said that the draft reso-| 
lution would include sections on) 
the present condition of the coun-| 
try, outlook for the people's fight) 
against the monopolies, the Amer- | 
ican path to socialism, and pro-' 
posed changes in the work and. 
structure of the Party: in the light | 
of new conditions and of an anal-| 
ysis of the functioning of the or-| 
ganization in recent years. 
Publication of the draft resolu- 
tion will be followed later by pub- 
lication of proposed changes in the 
Party's constitution and by special 
reports on the Party's relations with 
the labor movement and on its 
work in the field of Negro rights. 
The National Committee also 
announced that a national confer- 
ence with representation from 
State Committees will take place 
the week-end of Sept. 29-30 to 
take up remaining tasks in the elec- 
tion campaign, the problems of the’ 
Marxist press, and. ‘convention: 
preparations. 


| 
| 


TIMMERMAN CALLS FOR 
STAYING IN DEMO RANKS 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Aug. 27.— 
Goy. George Bell Timmerman to- 
day urged South Carolina Demo- 
crats to fights their battles within 
the Democratic Party, and asked 
them to support Adlai Stevenson 
as the 1956 Presidential candidate. 

Timmerman addressed the sec- 
ond session of a state party con- 
vention. The first session, held pri- 
or to the Democratic national con- 
vention, had been recessed. 

The Governor told some 500 
delegates, many of them openly 
cool toward Stevenson and openly 


hostile to the party platform, that 


the “South” won some notable vic- 
tories in Chicago. 


‘to the South.” 


“The radicals’ effort to amend: 
the platform and pledge the party 
to enforce integration ... . failed 
because of the South's strategy,”) 
Timmerman said. He said this was 


the biggest of six “significant gains.”| lieve“ that each of the unions 


Timmerman called Sen.’ Estes 
Kefauvers nomivation for Vice: 
President “the most severe setback 


Timmerman also criticized parts 
of the Democratic platform. 

However, he said, “we are legal- 

and morally obligated to see’ 


] 
the nominees and electors for 


the national Democratic. Party are, 
placed. on. the general election) 
ballot.” 


Tallahasee NAACP 


President Arrested 


_. TALLAHASSEE, Fila., Aug. 27.— Police arrested the 
local president of the NAACP today in a crackdown on a 
Negro car pool helping Negroes boycott the segregated city 


bus system. 


The Rey. C. K. Steela, and the! 


motor pool chairman, grocer Dan 
Speed, were arrested for driving 
cars in the pool without a state 
“tor hice” license. They were re- 
leased under $100 bond each. 


Seven other car pool drivers ar- 
rested last week pleaded innocent 
to the same charges, and trial was 
set in Municipal Court for Sept. 13. 

Council attorney Theries Lind- 


sey, who represented the seven 
drivers entering innocent. pleas, 
said the city has no authority to 
enforce the state law barring use 
of private vehicles as commercial 
Carriers. 

The boycott began on the Cam- 
pus of Florida A & M University 
for Negroes here in May. Two co- 
eds were arrested for sitting next 
to a white woman on a crowded 
bus. 


CHAINS RAISE COFFEE PRICES 


Two supermarket chains announced yesterday they would 
brands of coffee 4 cents a 
(See Editorial, Page 5) 

Safeway Stores, Inc., following the Jead taken by A&P, said 


raise all private-label 


‘ it would buost retail prices today 


a pound, and Nob Hill to 99 cents. : 

Four-cent increases were announced also by H. C: Bohac 
Co., New York area’ supermarket chain. The company said it has 
raised its Manor, Royal, and Bocris bagg 
99 cpnts and a $1.03 a pound, respectively. 


*, 
pound, 


on its Airway brand to 89 cents 


ed brands to 89 cents, - 


‘lregular meeting of the executive 


those. who have been smearing the 


ters, to admit the 


a 
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AFL-CIO Suspe 


Racket-Run Union: 


Acts On 2 Others 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


FOREST PARK, Pa., Aug. 27.-The AFL-CIO executive council, in the most far- 


reaching action against crooks 


served suspension notice on one racketeer-dominated international union 


steps to oust two others from 
united labor’s ranks. 

The council is meeting in near- 
by Unity House, resort of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. 

The action of this morning's ses- 
sion, taken on recommendation of 
the Ethical Practices Committee of 
the AFL-CIO, affects most im- 
mediately. the 25,000-member Dis- 
tillery, Rectifying and Wine Work- 
ers International Union, whose of- 
ficers have until the next council 
meeting to show, if they can, why 
the union should not be suspended. 

The other two unions are the 
Laundry Workers International 
Union, 72.000 members, and the 
Allied Industrial ‘Workers, of 73,- 
000 members (formerly the United 
Automobile Workers, AFL). With 
respect to the latter two unions, 
the Ethical Practices Committee 
report to the council said that “as 
a result of its preliminary inquiry 
to date” and “published reports,” 
there is “sufficient reason to be- 


“may be dominated, controlled or 
substantially influenced in the con- 
duct of its affairs by corrupt in- 
fluences.” 

“The committee therefore has 
concluded to conduct a formal in- 
vestigation,” the report continued, 
“including a hearing. if requested 
on behalf of the executive council 
in connection with this matter so 
that it can submit its report and 
its recommendations to the next 


council of the AFL-CIO.” 

The Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee report was brought in by 
David Dubinsky, president of the 
{L.WU, in the absence of Al Hayes, 
the committee chairman. The ac- 
tion against the distillery union is 
advanced to the final stage, how- 
ever, with suspension practically: 
a foregone conclusion at the next 
eee meeting some time in the 
fall. 

GOVT. FAILED TO ACT 


Officials of all three unions were 
before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Welfare and Pension Plans. Re- 
porting on the council's action, 
George Meany noted that the ma- 
terial pointing to corruption in the 
laundry union and AIU was sub- 
mitted to the Department of Jus- 
tice and district attorneys of the 
affected states, but. so far no in- 
dictments have been handed up. 

This was presumably a dig at 


labor movement with the racket- 
eering brush but are slow in taking 
action themselves, to ‘put the 
crooks in labor behind bars. 
Meany also announced that the 
council voted, with the dissenting 
voice of A. Philip Randolph of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Port- 
,000-member 
Brotherhood of. Locomotive Fire- 


in the labor movement yet taken since the merger, today 
, and. initiated 
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Kheel Scheduled to 


Be Transit Arbitrator — 


The Transport Workers Union and Transit Authority 
are scheduled to announce today the appointment of Theo- 
dore W. Kheel as impartial arbitrator for the New York City 
transit system. RABI Fo ses yer : ee ty 
ee fa ; ‘aSeS a: by the TWU 
A TWU-TA meeting and press cases 08 See as 
conference has been bedcre for ae gg - or ental 
this morning at the Authority of-|".. ditional pd riley tee 
fices at 370 Jay St., Brooklyn, ncifge., ti , re aerirett g  ontba toag 
Kheel is at present the impartial rot, rsoag eo ae cganet 
chairman for eight privately-op- “a peices ‘iasail ae Prva Roa 
erated bus lines in the metropoli iid truggle ‘to. beat ne 
tan area. He will now take on the|\S COBMaua Ss rug 3 ; 
ee ) the challenges: of the varied 
job of umpiring disputes for the “enliater” ‘sroepe : 
approximately 35,000 bus and sub- ; ‘ 
PP eg Meanwhile, the Motormens Ben- 


way employes of the city. see ' 
Under an agreement arrived at/evolent Association once — 
a week ago between the union|pressed its claim for recognition. 
Louis Waldman, MBA counsel, sent 


and the authority, the impartial 
arbitrator will be empowered to a letter to Mayor Wagner yester- 


make binding decisions on all dis-|day challenging the T.A. conten- 
putes over grievances and other is-| tion that its contract with the TWU 
sues covered in the contract now bars recognition of the MBA. He 
in effect. : repeated the MBA proposal that 

The scope of his powers, how-|the Mayor set up a three-member 
ever, will not include disciplinary; mediation board on the transit la- 
cases and medical disqualification! bor situation. 


THE RIGHT TO LECTURE 


If the contributor to the $100,000 spring fund campaign who 
signs himse!{ “a depressed worker” appears to be lecturing other 
readers on support of the. campaign, c has earned that right. 

The: $20 received ‘rom him the other day is the fo or 
maybe fifth, such contribution he has sent to the Emergency Com- 
mittee for a Free Press, sponsors of the campaign, in the past 
month or 40. 3 | 

“I have not furgotten the Daily Worker,” he writes. “I will not 
let this great paper die if‘I can help it, and I’m sure all other read- 
ers agree w:th me. And I wish all the other readers will please come 
across and keep our paper alive for many years to come. 

We can only add our fervent amen. It will take “all the other 
| readers”—reaning. you—to do the job. So, make your coritribution 
to the way overdue $100,000 spring fund drive, and get all other 
supporters you know to do likewise. 

‘All checks and ‘money: orders must be made out to the Emer- 

Comimttee for a Free Press. Send your contributions to 


he Committee or to the Daily Worker, at 35 E. 12 St., N.Y.C, 3, 


? 


(Continued on Page 7) 


NY or bring them “up diréctly to us on. the 8th floor. 3 


Nasser Delays Reply 
On Dulles Suez Plan 


~ CAIRO, Aug. 27.— President Gamal Abdel Nasser today delayed for another 24 
hours his reply to an invitation from a five-power committee in London to hold further 
international talks on the future of the Suez Canal. There 


1956 


CAN'T CONCEAL THE 


SOBELL SAYS WALTER 


TRUTH 


Helen Sobell, wife of Aleatraz prisoner Morton Sobell, yes- 
terday meade the following comment on Rep. Walters Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee charges concerning the Rosenberg- 


Sobell case: 
“ft have faith that the most 


Congressman W:1iter’s malicious allegations will be .made 


authoritative and final reply to 


y an 


American court when it frees my husband, Morton Sobell. 

) “Mr. Walter's stafement cannot divert attention from the fact 
thet a group of »rosecutors violated our laws and traditions by 
using .perjured testimony to convict an innocent man. 

“We have been laboring for six years to restore my husband's 


' freedom, and to erase the evil 


a few unscrupulous prosecutors 


have done to our country and its Constitution. My husband's ap- 
peal for a hearmz and a new tria? will shortly be heard by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. That appeal will documént the facts that 
must inevitably set my husband free. Fairness demands that the 
facts in this case be examined and that the record be set straight. 


“Contrary to Rep. Walter's 


baseless charges, the purpose— 


and absolutely the only purpese—of the efforts to bringéthe facts 


of the case before the courts and 
justice.” 


the American people is to secure 


EGYPT AGENT 


WAS RABID 


RACIST IN HITLER REGIME 


FRANKFURT, Germany, Aug. 


Jewish Republica,” describing the 


27.—Prof. Johann von Leers, identi-| Weimar Republic; “History with a 


fied today as an Egyptian propa- 
gandist, was a rabid racist during 


the Hitler regime. He turned out 
books attacking the Jews and be-| 
longed to the state “religion” which | 
taught that Germans were super-' 


men. 


Bor in 1902. Von Leers worked 
in the German Foreign Office until. 
1928, when he became a journalist. | 


When the Nazis seized power, | superiority of ‘all things German, 
orientation | 


of the National Socialist Students: 


he became director of 


Federation. Later he became lead- 


er of the academic section of the 


Berlin Political College. 


Among the books published by) 


Von Leers were, “14 years of the: 


Racial Basis,” “Jews Look at You,” 
and “The Youth of the Felderm- 
Halle.” The latter referred to the 
shrine to Hitier’s abortive putsch 


itional control of the Suez, mean- 


was no explanation for his 
1ew delay, but Egyptian newspa- 
vers said he would meet with the 
sommittee headed by Australian 
ime Minister’ R. G. Menzies. 
robably in Cairo. 

Egyptian sources said last night 
chat Nassers reply to the com- 
nittee’s invitation was on its way 
to London. They said the text 
would be revealed as soon as it was 
‘delivered to Menzies, adding that 
it would announce he was willing 
to negotiate provided no strings 
are attached. 

Today, however; Egyptian of- 
ficials said Egypt's reply would be 
handed to Menzies tomorrow 
through the Egyptian Embassy in 
London. | 

(The five-power committee set 
up by the 18 nations which sup- 
ported Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’ plan for interna- 


while, met for two hours in Lon- 
don and then adjourned until to- 
morrow.) 

Egyptian newspapers, including 
the government organ Al Goum- 
houria, said Nasser had decided 
to adopt an “amenable attitude” 
and meet with the London com- 
mittee. 

But Cairo publications already 
were talking about Egyptian “coun- 
ter-proposals” to be submitted to 
the Menzies mission. 


in 1923. 

The state “religion” to which 
Von Leers belonged was called the 
“Deutsch-Glaeubige,” or the Ger- 
man believers. Founded by Party 
“philosopher” AHred Rosenberg, 
the Deutsch-Glaeubige taught the 


and 
ism. 

Von Leers fled to South Ameri- 
ca after the war to publish a 


had an admixture of pagan- 


violently nationalist and anti-Semi-} 


tic weekly called “Der Deutsche 
Weg.” or the German Way. 


COBO PLAYS POLITICS 


WITH HUMAN 


DETROIT. — Mass layoffs on 
changing over to the 1957 new car 
model are hitting the auto workers. 
Chrysler is laying off 35,000, Ford 
and GM a still undetermined num- 
ber thus idle rolls may leap here 
to. 300,000 in Michigan by Sept. 1. 

In a piece of brutal fakery, GOP 
eandidate for Governor, Mayor Al- 
bert Cobo of Detroit said he wants 
“the facts” on the unemployment 
and then will ask the Republican 
dominated state legislature now in 
session to possibly adjourn for 30 
days, then return, 


MISERY 


Well in order to help him talk 
we can tell him some facts. | 
There are 230,000 unemployed 
in Michigan, by the next two weeks 
another 70,000 or more will be 
added, according to the Michigan 
Unemployment Security Commis- 
sion. Twenty thousand people they 
say will exhaust their unemploy- 
ment “benefits” in August and Sep- 
tember. Over 10,000 in July. The 
Circuit Court Commissioners : are 
getting over 2,000 requests a 
month from landlords for eviction 
of tenants who can’t pay rent. 


This is another stall on aiding!'Some 2,300 repossessions on cars 


the 70,000 workers whose unem- 
ployment compensation has run out 


and is under the fakery 
of “getting the facts.” The GOP a 
month ago stalled the issue of in- 
creasing compensation until after 
the primaries Aug. 7 because with 
220,000 unemployed they could 
“see no emergency.” And they told 
Jabor, GM, Ford, Chrysler manage- 
ments things will be better Aug- 
ust, September. : 

Cobo ye a. for a headline 
said that wanted to know how 


fast the welfare load is increasing,|- 


how big the load will be before 
production starts in October. He 
wanted to know how many will 
exhaust their unemployment “bene- 
fits” and how many will never go: 
bac kto work, even after the model 
starts running? | 


~ He says that when he gets these 
facts he will have something to 


say. A UAW spokesman said, “play- 
ing politics with human rl 


’ 


a month are reported by Gov. Wil- 
liams. 


Cobo knows that his welfare set- 
up will be of little help. You can’t 
get aid if you have a car, TV, 
phone, someone in the family work- 
ing, Own or are paying on a land 
contract house Pe You have to 
sell e thing before you get, $2 
a week for food per person, a rent 
check, or an okay for government 
surplus foods, dried fruits, beans, 
flour. So who is Cobo kidding with 
his talk of getting “facts,” he knows 
them—he is stalling. 


CE 


“All indications point to the fact 
that the (Menzies) committee will 
not confme its talks to the U. S. 
proposal,” the newspaper Al Akh- 
bar said. 


130,000 Japan 
Employes of U.S. 
Military on Strike 


TOKYO, Aug. 27.—Some 100,- 
000 Japanese employes of the U. 
S. Armed Forces in Japan joined 
30,000 others today in a 24-hour 
strike for a better labor contract. 

Ali passes for American military 
personnel were cancelled. Com- 
manders of the U.S. Arimv, Navy 
and Air Force units garzisuned in 
Japan ordered personnel to remain 
i Dase areas until tomorrow moit- 
ing to avoid trouble. 

The first group of 30.009 Japa- 
nese civilians struck last night in 
protest over new work rules con-| 
ceming disciplinary measures and 
settlement of grievances. 

The strike was joined the next 
mo:ring by 100,000 otnsr mem- 
bers of the Zenchuro and Mitchu- 
ro, the two unions of Japanese em- 
ployes of the U.S. security forces. 

The walkout was timed with the 
annual convention in Tokyo of 
Sohyo, the labor federation which 
includes 80 percent. of organized 
labor in Japan. Zenchuro is a mem- 
ber of Sohyo. 


Rescue 16 So Far 
In Polish Mine Fire 


arriving in West Berlin today said 
Polish rescue teams saved 16 coal 
miners from among many entomb- 
ed for more than 48 hours in a 
burning shaft in Upper Silesia. 

They said the teams braved in- 
tense heat and flames to bring the 
16 miners out alive, apparently 
from the upper levels of the burn- 
ing shaft. 

The travelers estimated that 
more than 200 miners were trapped 
in the Charsov mine in the tity of 
Koenigshuette by a flash fire that 
broke out Saturday. 

A Polish official reached by 


| 


BERLIN, Aug. 27.—Travelers! 


found in the Lon 


kidnaper probab 
stolen Nat mppens baby, the Nas- 
sau County ical examiner said 
today. | 

But it is not likely medieal ex- 
amination can determine the cause 
of the child’s death, Dr. Theodore 
Curphey said. 

e cause of death has become 

a legal issue because of the claim 
by the kidnaper, Angelo John La 
Harca, that he “gently” placed the 
baby alive under the scrub oak 
and honeysuckle where his barely 
recognizable remains were found 
last Friday. . Police quoted La 
Marca as saying he had so dis- 
posed of month-old Peter Wein- 
berger less than 24 hours after he 
kidnaped him because police and 
other persons around the child’s 
home had ere him from 
picking up the $2,000 ransom he 
had demanded. 


Cause of Kidnaped 
Baby's Death Studied 


MINEOLA, N.Y., Aug, 27.— The body of an infant 
é Island woods on directions of his confessed 
y can be officially identified as that of the 


Stuyvesant Pinnell has contested 
the statement, saying it seemed 
unlikely a kidnaper would leave 
an unharmed child in a _ place 
where no one would be likely to 
find him. The child's body was 
found in a heavily wooded section 
150 feet off a busy highway and 
about a city block from the nearest 
house. 

Curphey said that although it 
seemed impossible to tell from the 
remains what caused the baby’s 
death, “there would still be a very 
strong inference from a legal stand- 
point that death occurred from ex- 
posure or starvation.” 

The child was stolen from the 
Westbury home of his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris Weinberger, on 
July 4. Lamarea said he aban-, 
doned him about noon the fol- 


Nassau County detective chief 


lowing day. 


Adlai, Estes Meet — 


Southwest Demos 


CHICAGO, Aug. 27.—Adlai Stevenson and Sen. Estes 
Kefauver set out in high spirits today on a barnstorming tour 


to gather campaign ammunition 


i < smeneieas 
- + ewer 
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AS 
Ben Gurion Calls for | 


Suez Canal ‘Freedom’ 

TEL AVIV, Israel, Aug. 27. — 
Premier David Ben-Gurion told 
delegates to an Israel Labor Party 


convention last night that there 
would be no security in the Middle 
East until Israel is assured com- 
plete freedom of the Suez Canal 
and the Red Sea strait. 

Ben-Gurion warned against a 
preventive war against Egypt since 
the Arabs wo always be ‘able 
to recuperate. He said Israel must 
not have any vain illusions that the 
United Nations could help its 
cause. 


He said the Soviet Union had 


SEN 


‘been unfriendly to Israel in its dis- 


pute with the Arab states, and 
criticized British Prime Minister 
Anthony Eden for taking no action 
in the Suez blockade against Israel. 


Says Andrea Doria 


‘Can Be Salvaged 


GENOA, Italy, Aug. 27. — An 
Italian marine expert claimed te- 
day that the Andrea Doria could 
be raised from the floor of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 7 

Italian naval captain Alfredo 
Viola told reporters that the ill- 
fated liner, which sank off Nan- 
tucket Island in the Atlantie on 
July 25 after a collision with the 
Swedish liner Stockholm, could be 
brought to the surface in a reason- 
ably short time, with an expendi- 
ture not exceeding one billion lire 
($1,600,000). 

Viola, an expert of the construc- 
tion section of the Italian Ministry 
of Marine, said he thought the 
raising could be done by injecting 


phone from Berlin said rescue op- 


erations were continuing. 


73,000 tons of air into the liner, 
now lying on its side, 


_ by.” 


from Democrats in 34 states. 
The Democratic Presidential 
nominee and his running mate took 
off from Midway airport on a four- 
day trip. Ther plane headed first 
for Sante Fe, N. M., where Demo- 
crats from seven southwestern 
states gathered for a huddle. 


IN ABANY SEPT. 10 

SANDS POINT, N. Y., Aug. 27. 
—Gov. Harriman said that he is 
“gratified” at Adlai Stevenson's ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to speak 
at the Democratic state convention 


in Albany Sept. 10. 

Harriman, who spoke to Steven- 
son by phone yesterday, said “I 
congratulated Gov. Stevenson on 
his splendid statement about Pres- 
ident Eisenhowers broken prom- 
ises and the devastating analysis of 
the Republican platform which he 
made public.” 

Harriman added he had invited 
Stevenson to spend the night at 
the Executive Mansion before 
going to New York City the next 
day for a scheduled address at a 
Liberal Party rally. 


‘\NIXON IN WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON; Aug. 27.—Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon ar- 
rived in the Capital today to begin 
planning the Republican campaign. 
He said there is “no question 
that it will be a tough campaign. 


IKE’S PLANS 

PEBBLE BEACH, Calif., Au 
27.—President Eisenhower will 
back to Washington tomorrow 

Press secretary James C. Hagerty 
said the President's campaign plans 
‘would be announced “soon” after 
his return to the White House. 

The President plans to drive to 
his farm in Gettysburg, Pa., Friday 
for the wean 

This morning the President 
played another 18 holes of golf 
over the Cypress Point course. 


STASSEN BACK 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.—Har-. 
old E. Stassen returned to his post 
as Presidential disarmament ad- 
viser today, and refused to talk 
aboyt his abortive flyer into vice- 
presidentia) politics. 

Stassen took a four-week leave 
of absence July 30 to work full- 
time at dumping Richard Nixon 
from the GOP ticket. Asked if he 
would do it all over again, Stassen 
said, “J never speak of things gone 


. 
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tal 
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i TESTING A NEW pilot ejection system 

in southern Utah, Air Force officers launched this 250-pound dummy 
from a rocket sled. Test failed when the dummy, stuffed with elec- 
' tronic testing instruments, was smashed when the automatic para- 


. 


chute failed to open. 


* 
TEST 
» 


Supreme Court here last wee 


of Oct. 8, in a challenge both to the 
“conspiracy” and “membership” 
provisions of the law. 

Briefs were submitted in the 
following cases: | 

1. The Pittsburgh case, known 
technically as Mesarosh vs. U. S. 
This is the case of Steve Nelson 
and his five comrades sentenced in 
Pittsburgh to five years. 

2. The California case, Yates vs. 
U. S. This is the case of Oleta 
O’Connor Yates, William Schneid- 


st 


tenced in Los Angeles to five years. 

3. Lightfoot vs. U. S., in which 
Claude Lightfoot, Illinois party 
chairman and prominent Negro 
leader, was sentenced in Chicago 
to five years under the so-called 


on a windswept butte 


High School in Tenn. 
Admits 12 Negro Pupils 


CLINTON, Tenn., Aug. 


to a Tennessee public school today for the first time despite 
a few white pupils who picketed with signs reading, “We 


don’t want integrated schools.” 

Several white boys refused to go 
to school with the Negroes, but 
apparent plans for a school-wide 
strike fizzled. School officials said 
no disciplinary action would be 
taken against the strikers. 

Six policemen and teachers led 
pupils—including 12 Negroes—into 
the Clinton high school. About 100 
adults stood on street corners 
watching the breakdown of segre- 
gation barriers in this city near 
Knoxville. 

At nearby Oak Ridge, the atomic 
city, integration was ordered a 
year ago by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. About 100 Negroes 
have been going to the previously 
white high and junior high schools 
since last Septmber. These schools 
are under Federa! supervision. 

Six Negro boys and six girls 
showed up for their first classes. at 
Clinton. They have been attending 
Negro schools a considerable dis- 
tance from their homes. Despite. 
failure of his school board to ap- 
prove, the Clinton principal de- 
cided to follow a Federal court or- 
der that integration be started here. 

Chancellor Joe Carden threw 


Arthur Miller 
Returns Here 
For Brief Visit 


Playwright Arthur Miller, hus- 
band of actress Marilyn Monroe, 
arrived here by plane from London 


oe re to visit his two children’ 


y his first marriage. : 
After stepping off a Pan Ameri-. 
can World Airways plane, Miller 
said he expected to remain in this 
country 10 days to two weeks.” 
He said he does not expect the 
U. S. Department of Justice to take 
any action against him during his 
brief stay. He had been cited for 
refusing to answer witchhunt ques- 
tions of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. | 
Asked if there was any chance 
of his changing his mind to purge 
himself of the contempt, Miller 
smiled and said, “No, I won't 
change my mind. I don’t believe I 
am in contempt. I had no contemp- 
tuous feeeling or intent.” 


tract, with Master Video System, 


‘membership clause. 

4. Scales vs. U. §S. in which 
Junius Scales, chairman of the 
North Carolina Communist Party, 
was sentenced in Greensboro, N.C. 
under the membership clause to 
| SIX years. 

Special interest has been arous- 
ed in labor, civil liberty and gen- 
27.— Racial integration came eral legal circles by the Oct. 8 
‘hearings. It is the first time since 
'a divided court affirmed the con- 


the Dennis case that the Supreme 
out a suit intended to block inte-' Court has agreed to review a Smith 
gration at Clinton. The F ederation | Act case. 

for Constitutional Government had! jt will also mark the first occa- 
petitioned him for an injunction to sion on which the Supreme Court 


preserve segregation at the school. can. pass on the membership p 


John Roy, a representative of the, ship a crime. 
pro-segregation group, who was The Yates case will be argued 
among the sidewalk watchers. by Augustin Donovan, vice-chair- 
The demonstration followed the' man of the California Bar Associa- 
arrest last night of John Kasper,| tion, Robert W. Kenny, former at- 
26, executive secretary of the Sea-|torney general of California, and 
board White Citizens Council,) Ben Margolies, Los Angeles labor 
Washington, D. C., who was urg- and civil liberties lawyer. Donovan 
ing that white children be kept represents Al Richmond and Phillip 
from school. He was accused of) Connelly, two Daily Peoples World 
“circulating literature likely to, editors. 
cause an affray “in breach of the) For Steve Nelson and his col- 


peace.” leagues the defense lawyers will 


‘ ~ bo aang Rana 

ourt Justice Hu aney an 
N.Y. State Signs 
School TV Pact 


Frank Donner of New York. 
Former Brig. General Telford 
ALBANY, Aug. 27.-The first: 
contract for educational television | 


Taylor, who served as U. S. pro- 
secutor during the Nuremberg war 
guilt trials of Nazi leaders, will 
argue the appeal for Scales. 

: é John J. Abt, former general 

in schools in the history of New counsel of the Amalgamated Cloth- 

York State has been signed. ing Workers, will argue the appeal 

State Education Commissioner; for Lightfoot. , 

James E. Allen, Jr., said today the} A number of friends-of-the-court 

contract provides for closed-circuit briefs are also expected to be be- 

TV installations at state teachers’ fore the court. The American Civil 

college in Albany and Rockport| Liberties Union it is understood, 

and at the Division Avenue High | is filing briefs in both the conspir- 

School and Levittown Memorial acy and the membership éases. 

High School in Hempstead, L. I. 

The $179,000 project has been 

approved by Atty. Gen. Jacob 

Javits and Comptroller Arthur 

Levitt, Allen said. The lease con- 


Deny Passport 
To Bill McKie 


DETROIT.—Bill McKie, UAW- 
Ford leader, is being denied a 


Inc., of New York Citiy, will run 
from Oct. 1, 1956, to April 30, 
1958. 

“At Levittown Memorial High 
School,” Allen said. “Nine class- 
rooms, with two receivers each, 
will be linked with a program- 
originating room equip with 
two camera chains and a chain. 
Students will be able to question 
the instructor by a two-way audio 
system. 


“Division Avenue High School 
will have basically the ‘same ar- 
rangement, with the exception that 
four of the classrooms can be 


land because of refusal to sign an 
anti-Communist affidavit and fur- 
nish information on individuals to 
the U. S. State Department. 

McKie, in a letter to Frances 
Knight, director of the passport 
office writes: 

“The arbitrary denial to me of 
my elementary rights is a disgrace 
to all the civil rights laws laid down 
in the Constitution. People respon- 


Miller said his wife’s film in 
London, “The Sleeping Prince,” 
also starring Sir Laurence Olivier, 
was nowhere near finished shoot- 


He said his most recent play, 
“A View from the Bridge,” is in 
sehearsal for a London production | 
after certain “objectionable parts” 


‘sible for denying passports have 
become nauseating to all thinking 
Americans. It is now three months 
since I applied for a passport, I in- 
sist on it without further_delay.” 

McKie is now 80 years old, re- 
tired after more than 60 years 
service in the labor. movement. 
Protests are urged to Frances G. 


used as originating rooms.” 


Prayer Half Heard 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, Me., 
Aug. 27.—The Republican friends 
of Arnold Brewer, Jr. have been 
‘urging him for months to run for 
the State Legislature. 

Brewer finally entered the race 


had beep removed by the British 


Knight, director of Passport Office, 


j—as a Democrat. | Washington, D. CG, 


look” at the bitterly-fought law. Oral argument on the four cases will take 


erman and their 12 colleagues sen- d 


stitutionality of the Smith Act in) 


passport to visit his family in Scot-, 
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File Briefs in 4 Smith Act 


Cases with Supreme Court 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.—Briefs in four major Smith Act cases were filed in the U.S. 


k-end in the first major stage of the high tribunal's “second 
place the week 


RELIEF COMING FROM THAT 
UGLY SIGN ON YOUR DOOR 


The fire prevention signs on the law has since 1929 contained the 
inside of apartment doors, regard-|provision that apartment doors 
ed as an eyesore by many city|leading to public halls in multiple 
dwellers, are expected to comejdwellings be kept closed when not 
idown after a bill to that effect isin use, but no signs were requir- 
presented to the City Council to-|ed. The 1901 tenement house law 
contained .the same provision. 


Wagner announced Sunday he 
would ask the council to remove 
that provision from the code which 
said the signs must be up no later 
than last July 1. His office has 
been deluged with calls and letters 
by indignant apartment dwellers 
who complained the signs invaded 
'their privacy, marred their foyers 
and offended their sensibilities. 

It was also conceded that the 
private reports of landlords that 
many tenants were ignoring the 
signs was also an important factor. 
No one has. yet been prosecuted 
for failure to comply with the law 
and it was not believed any pros- 
ecutions were planned. 


ay. ‘ 
The bill is expected to gain the 
necessary approval of the Council, 
Boanrd of Estimate and Mayor 
Robert Wagner. By the end of 
next month, the 3% by 2 inch signs 
that are supposed to decorate self- 
closing doors in 1,776,537 apart- 
ments are-expected to come down. 

Failure to put up the red-and- 
white signs has been punishable 
by fines up to $500 and imprison- 
ment up to 30 days for a first of- 
fense. ; 

Regulations of the Building De-| 
partment specified the signs were, 
to be placed four to five feet above! 
the floor and state in capital let-| 
ters the following: | 


“Keep this door closed when not : Sie 
in use. This may save your life in The signs, according to Wagner, 


‘ease of fire.” will be replaced by an “intensive 
| The state’s multiple dwelling’ educational program.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC WAGES — 


ro-. 
“We're going to appeal,” said, vision, which makes mere member-| 


| 


HIKED BY NEW CONTRACT 


The Western’ Electric Co. andj The contract also calls for a 
the Communications Workers of|slight narrowing of the gap be- 
America have reached agreement|tween the top automatic progres- 
on a new one-year contract cover-| sive wage rate and the ‘top merit 
ing the company’s 18,000 equip-| wage rate. The former rate is one 
ment installers, the company an-| automatically called for in the 
nounced yesterday. contract depending upon the work- 

The new contract provides ajer’s length of service, while the 
general wage increase of 8 to 12! latter, although provided for con- 
cents an hour over the current|tractually, is left up to the dis- 


wage scale of from $1.31 to $2.70) cretion of the company. 
per hour. The workers covered by the new 


Other provisions include addi-| contract install phone equipment 
tional holidays in some regions,|into central exchanges for the Bell 
bringing most of the company’s| Telephone Co. Western Electrio 
installers up to seven holidays per|is the manufacturing and supply 
year. Additional wage increases} unit of Bell Telephone. 
will be made through reclassifica-| The old contract expired Aug. 
tion of some regions into higher| 18, but no strike was called while 
paid regions, a company spokes-|the new contract was being nego- 
man said. tiated. 


Victor Vega Sent 
To Children’s Court 


Victor Vega, 14, critically wounded by a bullet from 
the gun of a trigger-happy cop in civilian clothes early Aug. 
5 in front of 708 E. Fifth St., was released from Bellevue 
hospital Saturday and appeared in 
Children’s Court yesterday, accord- 
ing to his brother. 

“His case was continued to 
‘Thursday at 10 a.m.,” said the 
brother, Rigoberto Vega, 22, of 9 
Avenue D, with whom Victor re- 
sides. Victor was here from Puerto 
Rico four months before he was 
shot and, according to Rigoberto, 
unjustly named as the baseball 
bat attacker of the off-duty cop. 


“My brother could not stand up 
straight,” said the older brother. 
“Sunday, something happened, he 
had to be taken back to the hos- 
pital; they take something out. 
Then, they bring him home again, 
and he come to court.” 

He said two Spanish-speaking 
priests from the neighborhood 
were on hand, on behalf of Vic- 


itor’s interests. 


—, 
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NO, THIS is not 
who” picture left over from the 
political conventions, Its a 
giant turtle from the Galapagos 
Islands, now throwing his weight 
around settled in at the Cran- 
don Park Zoo in Miami, Fla. 
Some of this specie weigh in 

| at 850 pounds or more. 
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Sees Greater Need 
For Daily Worker 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Sam Coleman, in “Speak Your 
Piece,” mentions a “letter” in 
Monthly Review which; he 
claims, calls on the CP to “drop 
dead.” Presumably Mr. Cole- 
man was speaking of my article, 
“Has the Communist Party: a 
Future,” ‘in the July-August is- 
sue of that magazine. 

This article did in fact ‘ex- 
press grave doubts that the CP 
‘could ever Jead the American 
people to socialism. But to read 
into this a demand that the CP 
should forthwith dissolve is to 


put opinions into my mouth that, - 


I did not and do not hold. 


For the benefit of those of 
your readers who have’ not 
read it, my article said essentially 
the following: 


1—The CP is politically com- 
promised because of its hair- 
raising strategic and _ tactical 
blunders since 1939; it is morally 
compromised by its blind-accept- 


ance of everything Soviet—good, 


bad or horrible; it is legally com- 
promised by Cold War legisla- 
tion (Smith Act, McCarran Act, 
etc.) which is unlikely to be 
repealed in the near future.’ 


2—It is unlikely that the CP's 


membership will have the will - 


or the power to make the ruth- 
less and radiéel changes in struc- 
ture, tactics and (especially) lead- 
ership which—in my view are 
necessary if the organization is 
to have any chance of surviving. 


3—Even if these changes are 
made, the CP will remain so hog- 
tied by its past reputation and 
government persecution as to be 
relatively impotent for years to 
come. 

4—li the above analvsis is cor- 
rect, it is time to start thinking 
about a new socialist organiza- 
tion which will be able to do 
the job that the CP should have 
done but didn’t~and now can’t. 


I also oe out, however, 


pr asecks- the only : socialist 
daily papers in the United States, 
and its energetic and courageous 
membership—who, to the extent 
they leam to think for them- 
selves (as many of them are- ob- 
viously doing) can accomplish a 
Jot as part of a new American 
socialist organization. 


Personaliy’ i favor such an or- 
ganization. For just this réason 
I would consider it the height 
of foolishness for the CP to dis- 
solve now, scattering its mem- 
bership to the four winds and 
closing down its newspapers for 
_lack of the organized financial 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


_ support they must have to sur- 
vive. These assets can and 
should be conserved and (if ‘pos- 
sible) increased, because—as I 
see it—they can eventually be- 
come part of the political cap- 
ital of a new and far stronger 
socialist movement. 


Thus while I would very much 
like to see many of the CP’s 
leaders “liquidated” (politically, 
not physically!) I fully agree 

with Mr. Coleman that liquida- 
tion at this time of the CP 
organization would “hurt the in- 
terests of the working class of 
our country and the cause of so- 
cialism.” 

In connection with this, I 
would also like to take issue with 
some of your readers who write 
that because of the CP’s incom- 
petent leadership they will no 
longer support the DW. 

-] yield to no man in my dis- 
trust of much of the CP’s lead- 
ership—a distruct which has been 
intensified by the fact that many 
of them still prefer, like the Re- 
publicans at San Francisco, to 
conceal their differences behind 
a facade of “unanimous” resolu- 
tions. But this cannot, be said 
of the DW’s editors, who have 
spoken out frankly and allowed 
their readers to do likewise. 

The DW is one of a tiny hand- 
ful of socialist dailies in the 
~USA-—though in my opinion it 
is not yet socialist enough in 
content. It is becoming a forum 
for bringing together many 
shades of socialist opinion — a 
process which I hope to see car- 
ried even further. Without it, 
finally, the American press would 
be eyen less free than it now 
is. | 

For these reasons I believe 
that any socialist who, out of a 
justified annoyance at the CP's 
blunders, ceases to support the 
DW is cutting off his nose to 
spite his face. Hard as it is to 
keep a socialist daily going, it 
it would be far harder to start 
one going from scratch. 

I am therefore enclosing $10 
for your fund drive, and urge all 
socialists, whatever they think of 
the CP—past, present and future 
—to do likewise. 

Fraternally, 
ALEX LESLIE. 
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Urges Study to Prove 


Need for Socialism 
Detroit. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Many members are now ask- 
ing, “What can the Communist 
Party do to restore and increase 
its influence?” 


Undoubte dly, the answer has 


velopment “stim 


several parts: I want to discuss 
what I consider one of. the im- 


portant parts to the answer. 


In my opinion, we have to 
tackle,. and. I don’t ‘think we 
really have ever tackled, the 


question of American Socialism. 


In .American terms, using 


American facts and figures and 
American history, why is Amer- 
ican Socialism.the necessary de- 
the . inherent 
failures of American capitalism; 
and why does it represent an 
inspirationally bright future for 
the American people? 

I personally believe that un- 
der Socialism, our United States 
will flower like a tropic garden. 
There is enough productive ca- 
pacity in our country right now 
to quadruple the living stand- 
ards of the poor and double the 
average living standard. 


Production for use instead of 
profit automatically. will elimi- 
nate depressions and unemploy- 
ment; and planning will elimin- 
ate depressed industries. 

Not only can living standards 
be radically improved, but the 
30 hour week without speed- “up 
can be éstablished. 


Higher education can be in- 
creased many times over; every 
family can have a decent home; 
medical costs can be eliminated: 
discrimination can be eliminated: 
economic security will be every 
family’s right. 

Democracy, too, will be far 
more real than it is today, where 
the rich man really rules. True, 
the violations of democracy in 
the Soviet Union show that we 
must carefully study how to pre- 
vent a bureaucratic rule in a So- 
cialist America. 

In a Socialist America, our 
problems will be on a high hu- 
man level: what to do with all 
our leisure time; how to com- 
pletely eliminate disease; how 
to enable everybody to live to 
be a hundred years healthily, 
happily and fruitfully, etc. 

Can I really prove all these 
beliefs of mine, which I think 
the Communist Party also stands 
for? J cannot. I doubt that the 
Party can prove them. 

The Party needs to do a lot 
of research on this question. Per- 
sonally, I intend to ask a few 
of my friends to work with me 
to prove that Socialism provides 
the answer to the deepest, most 
persistent problems of the Amer- 
ican people | 

A Jeader in a large auto plant 
was asked to comment on the 
Party’s declining influence 
among the sam, Hs there. He 
reasons, one of 


gave several 


ee we ee — wee +a 


ow a 


Ce eee 


mee | ee ee 


pressed, 


which was: in all. our extensive 
propaganda among those work- 
ers we had never differentiated 
ourselves from simply militant 
unionists. We never-spoke of 
socialism, much less socialism in 
terms of the workers own prob- 
lems. When we were under 
severe attack, they could not 
make out our reason for being. 
The militant unionists were still 
there; the militant union wasn’t 


‘under such attack. Where do 


we fit in? They don’t know. 


To the hundreds of thousands 
of unemployed auto, farm equip- 
ment and mine workers; to the 
Packard worker thrown on the 
human scrap heap, to the mil- 
lions of Americans working for 
less than one dollar an hour; to 
the Negro, South and North, op- 
police brutalized and 
discriminated against; to the dirt 
farmer squeezed off his farm; 
to those workers who are intoler- 
ably speeded-up in industry; to 
the intellectual seeking to realize 
the vast potential of our coun- 
try—American Democratic So- 
cialism has an awful lot to offer 
that is vital and inspirational. 

But we must gather the facts 
and figures with which to prove 
this clearly and scientifically for 
our country: the United States 
of America. 

— Detroiter. 
* . . 


Liked Articles 
On Housing 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
I appreciate Milly Salwen’s 
articles on housing. : 
When I first came to N. Y. to 
live in a tenement apartment 
after years of decent but higher- 
priced housing in the West, I 
was stunned and horrified at my 


first sight of a cockroach. De- 
spite all attempts (short of stop- 
ping up all cracks and holes— 
there are too many) at exter- 
mination, they persist; and I 
have learned to live with them. 
As Pope says about vice, we 
‘first endure, then pity, then 
embrace.’ 

But ‘die gedanken sind frei’ 
and in all the grime, filth and 
ugliness our thoughts stray to 
wider horizons, like the book I 
have just finished “The Power 
Elite,” and like the A and H 


bombs. 


Maybe the “power elite” in 
one form or another has been 
with us too long, and like the 
cockroaches, has become some- 
how “ours.” If not “clean” and 
“innocent” at least we don’t seem 
to mind it enough. 


Some months back, my sister- 


in-law and I each wrote Presi- 
dent Eisenhower against the con- 
tmued nuclear weapons testing. 
I got a long self-justifying letter 
back from the A.E.C. but my 
sister-in-law got no answer. 
Maybe they thought her letter- 
was flippant because she asked 
why it was the government 
could- solve the problem of 
atomic energy but couldn't solve 
the cockroach problem in New 

York ‘City. 


Enclosed is $2 from the house- 
hold: budget for the fund drive. 


EAST SIDE HOUSEWIL™ 


Future of the 
Democratic Party 

Sich DETROIT. 
Editor, Daily \Worker: 

While I agree with your an- 
alysis of. the: Democratic Party 
convention, I think there is an 
important aspect of it that you 
omit in your analysis. 

That is, the convention should 
demonstrate to labor, Jibetal, 
Negro represenialives that they 
should politically organize, and 
coordinate their programs. and 
activiies on a more permanent 
basis than merely at conyention 
time. 

Labor, liberal and Negro rep- 


~ resentatives actually had the syp- 


port of a,considerably greater 
number of delegates at the con- 
vention than they were able to 
register on the civil rights issue. 
The reason is that the top Party 
bureaucrats were better organiz- 


ed and were therefore able to 


swing a disproportionate share 
of the delegates. 

In my opinion, at the con- 
vention the handwriting was on 
the wall that the Dixiecrats will 
sooner or later have to get out 
of the Democratic Party, espe- 
cially if the labor, liberal, Negro 
representatives. carry on interim 
ae coordination and colla- 

ration. 

At the. moment, it seems that. 
this is the way a national ga 
more truly representative © and 
responsive to the common man 
in our country is gradually evolv- 
ing. 

What do you think? 
—Detroit Worker. 
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Hit Pro - Employer Bias in State Law on Union Welfare Funds 


By HERBERT SIGNER 

The Republican - sponsored 
Jaw regulating union welfare 
funds in N.Y. State, which goes 
into effect Saturday was vigor- 
ously opposed by the State CIO 
and AFL in the last session of 
the Legislature. 

Gov. Harriman signed the bill 
although he ‘said he agreed with 
labor's criticisms and | would 
have preferred the labor- -sup’ yrt- 
ed. Democratic measure which 
was killed by the GOP majority. 

The State CIO convention, 
ae in Albany last week, 
accused the Republi icans of hav- 
ig “by-passed” the unions and 
having enacted a_ bill which 

“ignores the principles” for 
which the CIO stands in the 
field of welfare fund controls. 

The State Federation ot La- 
bor condemned the’ GOP bill 
as “punitive” and “discrimina- 
tory” because it) provides for 
controls only over, those funds 
which are wholly. or _ partly 
amion-administered, but. entirely 
excludes those funds run by em- 
ployers. 

Under the law, union welfare 


funds must file detailed ques- 


tionnaires to the State Banking 
and = JInsuravce Departments 
within 90 days. The funds are 
subject to examination at any 
time therealter. Trustees of 
funds are required to submit 
regular reports. Commissions 
and fees may be made _ public. 

The Democratic bill, which 
was killed in committee, would 
have covered  employer-run 
welfare funds as well as union- 
administered funds. Also, as asked 
for by the CIO, it provided for 
an advisory council including 
representatives .of labor, em- 
ployers, and the public. 

The state conventions of both 
the CIO and AFL, declaring 
that the comprehensive welfare 
funds which give disability, hos- 
aa ma pensions, and other - 
enefits .to, millions of union 
members are in 99 percent of - 
cases run_ honestlv,* conceded 
also that some legislation was 
needed to get rid of the hand- 
ful of corrupt influences. 

Anti-labor propagandists have . 
made considerable use. of the 
few instances of corruption in 
union-administered welfare 


_ funds to smear the whole labor 


pense ' padding, etc., 


movement. This built up to pres- 
sure for legislation, both  fed- 
eral and state. Organized labor 
expressed its preference for uni- 
form national standards to be 
enacted by Congress. However, 
no such federal bills as suggested 
by AFL-CIO have gotten to first 
base and the" issue has so far 
been fought out chiefly in state 
legislatures as in New York. 

The N. Y. State AFL, in 
criticising the Republican bill 
which finally became law, point- 
ed out that “to confine a dis- 
closure Jaw to plans in which 
labor exercises a direct adminis- 
trative responsibility and_ to 
exclude employer-administered 
plans from the same law is the 
equivalent of saying that mal- 
practices such as kickbacks, ex- 
are bad 
where labor is involved but per- 
fectly all right where manage- 
ment is involved. Clearly, this 
is insupportable.” 

The. extension of the present 
law to take-in all employer-run 
welfare funds will be a major 
goal for labor in the next session 


of the Legislature. Gov. Harri- . 
_ Map, in, signing the present. law, 


into’ all 
power is exercised with the ad- | 


indicated he would also make 
this one of his legislative goals 
next vear. 

The CIO convention last week 
listed its proposals for amend- 
ing the state law at the next 
session in line with CIO prin- 
ciples. These include: 

® Full disclosure of all. em- 
ploye welfare funds, however es- 
tablished or administered. This 


also to apply to alk insurance 


companies underwriting 
welfare plans. 

® Funds, whether administer- 
ed by union trustees, employer 
trustees, or both, may be self- 
insured. 


¢ Administration of any state 


these 


law covering these funds shall 
include the setting up of a-tri- - 


partite council with representa- 
tives. of ‘labor, employers’ and 
public with fixed duties. 

© Full 
for the regulating agency. to look 
unds, provided such 


vice and agreement of the tri- 
partite council. 
® No. trustee, officer of em- 


. ploye of: any fund shall be al- 


investigating powers — 


lowed to function where there 
is a conflict of interest or where 
there is self-interest. 

® There should be no com- 
missions, fees or allowances paid 
by any insurance company ‘to 
any broker or agent or anybody 
else in connection with the sale 
of welfare group insurance. Such 
a provision, the CIO maintains, 
would go a long way tow ard 
eliminating the practice of “fee 
splitting,”: the “kick-back” and 
other such evils. 

Finally, according to the C 10, 
the regulation of welfare funds 
should in no way interfere with 
collective bargaining. 

The executive council of the 
AFL-CIO, at its last session, em- 
powered its Ethical Practices 
Committee to investigate any 
charge or complaint against any 
union or unionist in this field .of 
welfare fund administration, _ 

It is expected, as -time goes 
on, that the AFL-CIO will be- 
come increasingly active on this 
score, anxious to elean out the 
handful of corrupt influences ‘in 
its own ranks, and to thereby 
also disarm the anti-labor thet ; 
agandists. | 
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THE PARTY OF INFLATION 


THE PARTY-OF-PROSPERITY-and-the-Future has 

been caught with its price index up. For the seeond straight 

‘month, acording to the government's Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics, the cost of living has jumped to new records—a 0.7 
percent rise Jast month, 0.4 percent the month before. 


-- The cost of living is now 17 percent higher than it 
was in 1947-1949, the period used by the government as 
_ jts norm. And those years, of course, had already seen 
considerable price increases. 

Increased food prices, in the main, account for the 

present jump in the index. Since food is the biggest item 
in the worker’s budget but only a relatively minor cost 
for the well-to-do, ‘it’s pretty clear who are the major 
~ victims of the new spurt in the cost of living. 
It makes a mockery of the pretensions of the Repub- 
lican press agents to have given the people of this country 
an unparalleled prosperity. And it compels new atten- 
tion to the fact that the majority of Americans are finding 
it tougher going at a time when, with loving assistance of 
the Eisenhower administration, corporations are running 
hog-wild with soaring profits. | ) 

Already, a great many American families need two or 
more wage-earners working just to make ends meet. If 
prices keep going up, the Party of the Future should get 
ready for some stormy reactions from the low-income fam- 
ilies of America. 


THE NUCLEAR TEST 


ITS SAD when the Madison Avenue hucksters are 


allowed to speak for the President of the United States on 
such grim business as the continued explosion of nuclear 
test bombs. a : 

President. Eisenhower just announced that the Rus- 
sians exploded another: test bomb in Soviet Siberia. And 
for the greatest irrelevancy of the year we submit the Pres- 
_ident’s argument that whereas the Russians don t announce 
their tests we do... Since an explosion can be detected al- 
most immediately—as the President's announcement showed 
—what difference does the prior announcement make? 

And even if it does make a difference for some reason 
which we can’t fathom, the real point is that these explo- 
sions must stop... The real issue is that people as_ diverse 
as Soviet Premier Bulganin, William Randolph Hearst, 
Prime Minister Nehru and Pope Pius XII have all urged 
an agreement among the powers to stop all test explosions 
of nuclear weapons. : 

Why didn’t the President accept the challenge of the 
Soviet government that all the powers who have nuclear 
weapons should agree to stop the explosions? 

As for us, we favor Adlai Stevenson's proposal that 
we announce to the world that we are stopping nuclear 
explosions and call on other nations to follow suit. We 
believe that our country definitely should take such a lead. 

Such an initiative would give whatever country took 
it, whether the United States or the Soviet Union, enor- 
mous prestige and leadership in the effort for world peace. 
Furthermore, it is absolutely. fool-proof. If after making 
such an announcement other nations proceeded to explode 
nuclear weapons we could also resume them. 

SE A LR LETTE LILLE IIE EE LLL LLL LEE ON 
ALFRED WAGENKNECHT 

ALFRED WAGENKNECHT, a founder of this paper, 
whose lifetime was devoted to socialism, to peace and to 
labor, is dead at 75. Countless thousands will gratefully re- 
member “Wag,” the dauntless crusader who was a leader 
of the Socialist Party in Ohio during his youth, later one ot 
the founders of the Communist Party. His vigor, foresight 
and organizing talents contributed greatly to American 
labor especially during the: 20s and 30s when he headed 
powerful relief drives to aid strikers and their families _ 

Champion of’ peace, he went to jail for his opposi- 
tion to World War I. Among the many who visited Wag- 
_enknecht in prison was his fellow Socialist Eugene V. Debs 
who delivered, shortly afterward, his famous anti-war 
speech for which he served years in Atlanta. | 
| Wagenknecht was a man of sunny spirit whose bear- 
_ jng and teaching of ‘socialist thought gave light to multi- 
tudes. It was characteristic of him that he said, from his 
sick-bed only a fortnight ago: “Here I am at 75, and wish- 
ing I was 50. The years ahead will be wonderful and beau- 
tiful, though ripe, with struggle.” | ime 

It-is an epitaph to a remarkably, rich life in which this 
son of German immigrants gave every iota of his energies 
and thought to the’ struggle for labor, for America, for 
world peace. | | : 

The staff and editors tender their deep condolences 
to his wife and colleague Carolina, to his daughter, Helen 
‘Winter, and others of his family grieving today for a man 
whose labors for humanity will not be forgotten. 
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The following diseusses recenily- 
released report of the Genetics 
Committee of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on The Biologi- 
cal Effects of Atomic. Radiation. 
The report is the result of the 
work af seven of the outstanding 
biological and physical scientists 
in this country, .work which has 
the approval of top U.S. govern- 
ment authorities. . 
a '_ © ° 

IF’ ANY one fact emerges | 
clearly from the report of the 
Genetics Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, it is 
the statement made in many 
forms that we must not “con- 
sider that there is an amount of 
radiation which is ‘genetically 
harmless, for there ‘is no such 
figure. other than zero.” 

Equally strongly stated is the 
fact that the radiation harm that 
is done to future generations will 
be. based:- on the cumulative 
doses received by the parents 
from the moment: they are. re- 
| ceived te the eonception of the 
child, at which point; of eourse, 
the process starts repeating it- 
self. meine practical men, these 
scientists do not propose that we 
aim for the complete elimination 
of man-made radiation, but rath- 
er that some rule of thumb fig- 
ure be established as a maximum 
- average radiation to which each 
generation should be subjected. 
They arrive at an avérage of 10 
roentgens (the standard measure- 
ment of radioactivity) per parent 
per 30 years. 

The chief danger from radia- 
tion to the future generations is 


CHICAGO 


Securing for Negro, and other 
minority group children, in Chi- 
cago’s public schools equal edu- 
cational opportunities and inte- 
gration in the spirit of the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision, was the 
topic explored at a meeting call- 
ed last week by the education 
committee of the Chicago branch 
of the NAACP. 

Aitended by over 50 persons 
identified with various aspects 
of public education in the city, 
the meeting, held at the Ken- 
wood-Ellis Community Center, 
discussed the extent of integra- 
tion in Chicago’s public schools 
as evidenced in textbooks, com- 
position of teaching personnel, 
and zoning of high school dis- 


Army Denies 
Powell Charge 


HEIDELBERG, Germany, Aug. 
27.—The VU. S. Army in Europe 


Adam Clayton Powell (D-NY) that 


exists among Army employes in 
Germany. | 


letter to President Eisenhower and 
Army Secretary Wilber M. Bruck- 
er, He added that only one Negro 
was employed by the armed forces 


“being forced out under highly 
suspicious circumstances. _ 

An Army statement today said 
flatly, “there is no evidence to 
indicate that any racial situation 
exists. 

Referring to the woman Powell 
said was “being forced out,’ the 
Army. said she was. “among those 


thorized,” but that she: would be 
“accorded. alt the, rights to .an- 
other position. -within the com- 
mand.” Ree | 
Powell’s charges came: alter a 


which ‘he -interviewed the Army 
lawyers defending seven Negro 


soldiers charged: with the rape of a 


to eliminate 


-ure five 


‘ edy ” i 


Daily Worker, New Y: 


that every exposure to radiation, 
no matter how small, produces a 


certain number of mutations in 


the genes—that is, changes which 
must be passed on from genera- 
tion to. generation—and that al- 


most without exception these mu- 


tations are harmful. Nature tends 
| them from exis- 
tence through élimination of the 


“hereditary lines which bear them. 


The bearers of mutations are 
therefore less able to survive or 
to’ reproduce. In evolutionary 
terms, this is the basis of “sur- 
vival of the fittest”: in human 
terms, this elimination can be ac- 
complished only “through trag- 


BECAUSE these __ processes 


take many generations to be fully 
felt, the geneticists working on 
this study sought out estimates 
af the extent of damage that ra- 
diation can achieve- by asking 
the following question of six lead- 


ers.in the field of the science 


of heredity: “Suppose the whole 
population of the United States. 
received one dose to 10 roent- 
gens of radiation to the gonads 
(reproductive organs), a is 
the estimate of the total number 
of mutants which: would be in- 
duced by this radiation does and 
passed on to the next total gen- 
eration of about 100 million chil- 
dren?” 

The consensus of answers was 
closely bunched around the fig- 
million. No one can 
argue with the scientists’ conclu- 


sion that this would be “very 
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Radiation’s Rising Danger 
To the Unborn Generations 


serious.” | 
The report sets forth four ways 
in which we can reduce our pres- 


ent and future exposure to ra- 
diation. They are: (1) reduction 


_ of medical X-rays, ‘probably the 


greatest present source of radio- 
activity; (2). establishment of 
rigid safety standards in the con- 
struction of nuclear power plants 
and in the extraction of radio- 
active ores for industrial use; (3) 
limitation of human exposure in 
scientific experimentation with 
atomic energy; (4) reduction of 
testing of atomic weapons. 


IN THIS regard, the repoxt 
makes two important points. 
Since a certain amount of ra- 
diation exposure: from natural 
causes appears inevitable, and 
since increased indysirial uses of 
atomic power are bound to in- 
crease radiation from this source, 
“any additional radiation is gene- 
tically undesirable (and sca 
fore) the fallout dose is’ geneti- 
cally undesirable.” | 


The second point is. that up to 
now the ‘fallout dose has been 
comparatively small, probably 
ranging, on the basis: of the 1953- 


. 55. testing rate, between one- 


tenth of a roentgen and 2.5 roent- 
gens over a 30-year period. How- 
ever, in an atomic weapons race, 
this quantity could be multipligd 
many times, especially as ever 
more powerful oe were de- 
veloped; and as for nuclear war, 
the scientists warned that this 


might well make the planet “un- 


inhabitable” for the “survivors.” 


MEET ON CHICAGO SCHOOL 


tricts. 
Sessions on the three points 
recommended: 

1. That the NAACP enlist the 
aid of other organizations in a 
campaign to urge textbook au- 
thors and publishers to deal with 
the contributions of Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican, Jewish, 
and other minority groups to the 


_ history of the United States. 


while communities. 


2. That joint action with 
other interested organizations 
also be undertaken for further 
examination of Board of Educa- 
tion practices on questions of 
teacher and pupil integration and 
comparative educational facili- 
ties for pupils in white and non- 


INTEGRATION | 


AGREEING that the elimina- 
tion of housing segregation in 
Chicago weuld be a major step 
toward the achievement of inte- 
grated schools, the parley indi- 
cated that special measures to 
counteract the harmful eifects of 
segregation could nevertheless 
be undertaken by school officials. 
Mrs. Faith Rich and- Mrs. 
Rita Phillips, Jeaders of the 
committee sponsoring the meet- 
ing, announced that other region- 
al meetings would be held, and 
that findings of these gatherings 
and of subcommittees planning 
to meet with Chicago educators 
would be reported to a city-wide 


‘15-year-old German sehoolgirL = | 


Autotown Alley 


conference in October. 


today denied charges. by Rep.|. 


an “extremely bad racial situation | 


Powell made the charges in a}: 


“in all Europe,” and that she was} 


: ie DETROIT. 
ALSO WE HOPE this Labor Day, Negro speakers are not 
passed up on the speakers program. 


FORD DEALERS MAD. Company upped their rates for 
bringing ncw cars from the plants to the showrooms. One com- 
ment from a dealer magazine, “Does ghost of Harry Bennett stil] 


ride River Rouge.” 


DON'T FORGET the Michigan Worker is staking a Labor 


Day picnic for all readers and friends after the parade in Detreit. 
Helen Winter will speak, as will Balza Baxter, Negro leader. Food, 
refreshments, square dancing, sports as usual and of the same high 
qualitv. This is to help the Smith Act appeal of the six Michigan 
defendants set to come before the Supreme Court this fall. A finan- 


‘cial campaign to raise $4,000 for the appeal’s legal expenses has 


not needed where .currently .au-|. 


been launched. 
* 


LABOR DAY. The Michigan Worker needs people to sell the 
Labor Day edition, Monday, Sept. 3.-Ean vou volunteer? Let your 
nearest press builder know. Order an extra bundle for yourself. 

GREAT LAKES STEEL Corporation pays $15 a $1,000 
evaluation in taxes in Ecorse. In Detroit they would have to pay 


$32 a $1,000 valuation on property. The Mayor, William. Voisine, 


recent ‘visit to Germany during}: 
‘supplied Mayor Cobo 


| 


several Council members work as plant protection men in Great 
Lakes Mill or as agents selling the products. Well... on 
BURROUGHS ADDING Machine; one of’ whose top brass 
| with a’ private plane to fly around to elec- 
tioneer with, made $6,303,428 in profits after taxes im first six 
montlis of 1956, compared with $4,760,626. in the same period, . 
a’ year ‘agos** ¢ ; ‘ . , . eT hat 


AS | SEE IT FROM HER 


lt Happened One Winter's Night 


By Jesus Colén 


I still remember that snowy night during the Christmas holi- 
days many more years than | care to remember. 

There was a iriend way out in Long Island whose Christmas 
celebrations—Puerto Rican style—were justly famous. 

I asked a mutual friend—an automobile mechanic—who had 
a car, if he would like to drive to this friend's 


house. 

@ w2s a really dark, cold snowy night. Never- 
theless he agreed to drive. It was rough going. 

I did not know how to drive. He had to go 
verv carefully and slowly as you could hardly see 
about half a dozen feet beyond the front of the 
car. 

New snow was coming down upon the petri- 
fied one already in the streets for days, making iM 
white multiformed whirlwinds that eventually Ba 
came to rest upon the glistening snow covered 


pavements. 


AS WE CAME into the Grand Central Parkway where there 
was hardly an auto to be seen in such a night, my friend who was 
doing all the driving, started to talk. 

“it would be a very nice thing to be like you, Jesus. To be 
able to get up and talk, just like that”—and he accompanied his 
words with a quick snap of his fingers. Talk about Greece and 
Rome .. . and Russia. Or about music, or poetry or . . . and he 
seemed to be looking for more representative words to express 
the various fields uf knowledge in which he thought I was at home. 

Flattery is av alluring and poisonous thing. I knew I did not 
deserve oa¢-fifth of all the honeyed words that I was hearing. Yet 
I did not stop him. I did not stop him because, no matter how 
safe you think ycu are from this kind of sickness, there always re- 
mains something of the old upbringing, of the previous ways ol 
looking at Lfe and at yourself. That as if you are human. 

It is a sickness one must never stop fighting. 


I ALSO DID NOT stop him because I recognized in the words 


- of mv mechanic friend the unspoiled and innocent respect for | 


another worke: like himself whom he thought has acquired in his 
spare momenis a certain amount of erudition. 

It see:zned to me that it happened to be his real and honest 
opinion, uafortunately not based on real and concrete facts. 

I felt like telling him that all the learning, so called, that I 
had was acquired listening to the tobacco workers from outside 
ene of the tobacco factory windows when I was a boy in my home- 
town in Puerto Rico. 

That this was followed by an unorganized, if abundant, read- 
ing at public iibraries and by a few hundred pamphlets and out- 
lines published by Haldeman-Julius and such others, plus a few 
books. pamphlets and periodicals of serious reading in the social 
sciences. 

I wanted to tell him what a hodge-podge, what a Spanish 
omelet of half baked ideas about everything [I still had surrounding 
what I hoped was ‘clear Marxist thinking. But I remained quiet. 

a 


MY AUTOMOBILE mechanic friend continued driving and 
. speaking wu. the same vein for a few more minutes. 

We Ictt Grand Central Parkway and started south until we 
reached Hempsted Turnpike. Suddenly the car started to shake 
backward and fc:ward, first with a lot of noise then less noisily 
until it caine to a full stop. 

“What happened?” I asked my friend. 

“Something must have gone wrong out there,” he answered 
pointing to the motor in front of the car. Then he added: “I must 
get out and sec what it’s all about.” 

He tock a flashlight from the small compartment on the right 
underneath the windshield and after looking for the tools he thought 
were to be needed from the car trunk, he came to the front and 
started to luok inside the motor part. 

Whiie i was holding the flashlight as he was fixing what was 
wrong, I remained deeply in thought. 

I knew it was useless for me to try to be of any real help to 
my mechanic friend. I did not know the first thing about cars. | 
imagined myself driving an automobile in a night such as that 
when, all of a sudden, the car should stop on me. Dead in the 
middle of nowhere. What would I do? Where should I start? I, who 
d‘d not know the difference between a crankshaft and a spark 
plug.’ Shivers went. over my body just to think of it. 

After a few seconds of dabies off the snow that had accum- 
ulated on his clothes, my friend bounded into his seat back of the 
steering vheel and closed the door after him. I came through 
the other front door sitting myself beside him. 

“Everything is OK now. Real nasty out there, was it not?” 
my friend said. 

The car started easily and smoothly, then a little faster until 
we were again happily on our way. After a little silence! my 
friend was getting ready to start speaking again. 

AS i was sayine....” 

This time I cut him short, by introducing a new theme in the 
ensuing--conversation. 


LAST DAYS FOR PAUL DRAPER’S 


SHOW ‘THREE FOR ALL’ 


“Three for All!” will end its lo- New York audiences. 


cal engagement with the final two 
scheduled performances ‘at air-con- 
ditioned Carnegie Recital Hall this 


Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
at 8:30. 


The show, originally announced 
for a limited engagement of ten 
Wednesday and Thursday per- 
formances during August, may be 
seen outside New York later in the 
year. The Huntingdon Hartford 
Theatre in Hollywood is among 
those hoping to present the show, 


Starring Paul Draper, to out-of- 


As during previous weeks, new 
material. will be seen during the 
final performances. Reader David 
Allen, balladeer Mild Okun and 
pianist Rolf Barnes have been with 
the show throughout the run. 
Others who have been seen from 
time to time include drummer 
Sonny Greer, and pianists Eddie 
Wilcox and Forrest Wood. 

Initial hopes for extending the 
engagement were stymied by un- 
availability of the Carnegie Recital 
Hall for continuing dates during 
Steptember, 


David Platt’s column will be resumed tom‘w 


Today's Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 


TV | 

Baseball: Dodgers - Cubs—Double- 
header (9) 2:25 | 

Phil Silvers (2) 8 (Repeat Episode) 

University (13) 8 

Yankees-Kansas City Athletics (11) 
8:10 

This Is Show Business—Clifton 
Fadiman, host (2) 8:30 

Wyatt Earp—Western series (7) 
8:30 


Play: Ten Percent with Jane Wy- 
man (4) Premiere 9 to 9:30 

Summer Originals—Blizzard Bound 
(7) 9 to 9:30 

Play: A Fragile Affair with Eli 
Wallach and Gaby Rodgers (4) 
9:30 to 10:30 

$64,000 Question (2) 10 

Do You Trust Your Wife—Quiz (2) 
10:30 

Big Town—Narcotics with Mark 
Stevens (4) 10:30 

RADIO 


Dodgers vs. Cubs Doubleheader 
WMGM 2:25 

Bob and Ray WOR 5 and 7:20 

Stam Lomax sports WOR 6:45 

Edward Morgan WABC 7 

Dr. Frank Baxter WCBS 7:25 


Richardson WABC 7:30 

Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 
Yankees—Kansas City WINS 7:55 
Science Ficton WRCA 8 
Giants-Cincinnati WMCA 8:55 
John Vandercook WABC 10 


MOVIES 


La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

'Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 

King and I, Roxy 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Private’s Progress (English), Guild 
50th : 

Game of Love & One Summer of 
Happiness (Swedish),~ World 
Story of Louis Pasteur (1936 re- 

vival, Translux Normandie 
Intermezzo, Waverly 
Grapes of Wrath & Tobacco Road 
(revivals) Fifth Ave 
DRAMA 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
— Penny Opera, Theatre de 
ys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Henrik Ibsen’s Ghosts, Modern 
Theatre, 15 Second Ave. 


Hurok Extends Run 
Of ‘Old Vic’ to 12 
Weeks on B’way 


With contracts now signed for 
the Winter Garden Theatre and an 
advance sale of more than $150,- 
000 in theatre parties already set 
for The Old Vic Company, S. Hu- 
rok is extending the New York run 
from eight weeks to 12 weeks. 
Originally. scheduled to begin a 
national tour on Dec. 17, The Old 
Vic will now wind-up in New York 
on Jan, 12. 


Having just returned from con- 
sultation in London with Old Vic 
officials, Hurok announces that the 
The Old Vic will have a double 
premiere on Oct. 23 and 24, The 
run will open with “Richard II” 
on Oct. 23. First nighters will see 
“Romeo and Juliet” the following 
night. John Neville: will play title 
roles in both plays while Claire 
Bloom will play the Queen in 
“Richard” as well as Juliet. Paul 
Rogers will be rejuvenated from 
the aged John of Gaunt on first to 
ar exuberant Mercutio on the sec- 
ond. 


Six days after the premiere, on 
Oct. 29 Rogers will display his 
much acclaimed performance in 
the title role of “Macbeth” with 
Neville as Macduff and Coral 
Browne as Lady Macbeth. 


On Dec. 26, the Company will 
introduce Tyrone Guthrie’s pro- 
duction of “Troilus and Cressifla,” 
dressed in the costumes of the 
1920's. 

This week more than 30,000 
patrons on the Hurok mail-order 
priority list are receiving the com- 
plete schedule of performances. A 


postcard to Hurok, 711 Fifth ies 


will produce the schedule. 


Sherlock Holmes — Gielgud and/_ 


—~ BOOKS — 


An Informative Study on Atomic Energy 


EXPLAINING THE ATOM. By 
Selig Hecht. Viking Press. New 
York. A Liberty Book Club Se- 
lection. 237° pp. 

First published in 1947 and now 
revised with additional material 
by Eugene Rabinowich, this book 
by the late Prof. Selig Hecht is a 
surprisingly clear exposition of 
atomic energy for the non-scientific 
reader. It is informative without 
being patronizing, assuming the 
intelligence of the reader at the 
same time it recognizes the deplo- 
rable but obvious fact that most 
Americans .are ushered into and 
out of our schools with but the 
haziest awareness of the scientific 
discoveries that have transformed 
our world. 

This reader has read many “ex- 
planations” of atomic energy; some 
quickly lapsed into technical jar- 
gon beyond my depth, others were 
so-called popularizations of almost 
childish shallowness. This book is 


among the few that, for the most 
part, avoids these extremes. Given 
the reader’s effort to retain and go 
forward with what he has read as 
he proceeds through its pages, 
Explaining The Atom does pretty 
muchas its title promises. 

A word on the comparatively 
brief section on the international 
maneuverings around the prob- 
lem of atomic disarmament. It 
strikes a pessimistic and, in this 
reader's opinion a falsely objective, 
tone in virtually eliminating the 
possibility of agreement for atomic 
disarmament. Since it is the au- 
thor’s own deeply-felt belief that 
the future of man requires the con- 
trol of the vast forces released 
from our collective Pandora's Box,’ 
it might have been a more use- 
ful service to stress the need for 
public pressure everywhere (rather 
than imply the futility. of) in the 
world to es: about such agree- 
ment.—R. F. 7 


u—ux_u 


Biography of William 
ALWAYS YOUNG FOR LIB- 
ERTY. By Arthur W. Brown. 
Syracuse University Press. 268 
pp. $4.50. 

This is a brisk biography of Dr. 
William Ellery Channing, figure 
of consequence in the intellectual 
life of New England of the dec- 
ades before the Civil War. 

A minister and leader of the 
Unitarian movement, he was also 
associated with the anti-slavery 
fight and identified with a firm 
belief that individual liberties must 
be jealously defended. The au- 
thor, in this sympathetic account 
of Channing's career, is careful to 
note a parallel between his sub- 
ject’s views’ on civil liberties and 
the need in our own time to main- 
tain them. Although Channing 
united with the Abolitionists in 
various actions, Garrison was to 


Ellery Channing 


comment, in an obituary that noted 
the divines reluctance to Clash 
head-on with the ‘slavocracy in 
mortal struggle: “The sound of a 
ram’s horn was painfully oe 
to him. He was firmly persuad 

that nothing but a silver trumpet 
was needed to cause the walls of 
sconege to fall; and so he did his 
est upon his own.” 

Channing's disinterest in the 
economic struggles of the working- 
people and his emphasis on religi- 
ous regeneration and individual 


response to social problems were 
rooted, of course, in the land and 
age that molded him. It would 
have been helpful had the author, 
in addition to detailing the facts 
of Channing's life, been able more 
adequately to explain the influ- 
ences upon it.—R. F. 


His Ambition to 
Direct Older 
Brother in Film 


HOLLYWOOD. Arthur 
Shields, who, with his brother, 
Barry Fitzgerald, has a total of 
50 years of film experience, has 
just one more ambition. He wants 
io direct his older! brother in a 


motion picture. 

Arthur Shields, the 58-year-old 
kid brother, has teamed with Fitz- 
gerald in about 40 plays and seven 
films. The last film they did to- 
gether was ‘Tne Quiet Man.” 

The real family name is Shields 
They began their careers as a 
brother acting team in Dublin's 
famed Abbey Theater at about the 


time of World War I. Shields said 


he ‘did direct Fitzerald in several 
plays and co-starred with him, too. 


They came to the United States 


in the 1930's and have been vir- 
tually inseparable since that time. 
“If I could just get that one pic- 


ture to direct Barry, you might 
say that would be the final crown- 


ing point of my career,” Shields 
eéaid, “I want to direct him in a 
film. I think { know Barry better 
than he knows me, and I believe 
that I could get his greatest per- 
formance -from him.” 

Shields’ current project, how- 
ever, involves working in Walt 
Disney’s new filmed serial for the 
Mickey Mouse Club, “The Hardy 
Boys,” Fitzgerald is in Europe 
right now. 

When Fitzerald returns, Shields 
will resume. their discussions about 
directing him in a picture. 
“Barry is a wonderful man to 
work with,” Shields said. “And 
he’s verv inspiring. I know, too, 
that he derives a certain inspira- 
tion from me as well. You might 


say we complement one another. 
It's teamwork, I guess. — 


——— 


WINGDALE ON THE LAKE 


(formerly Camp Unity) 
® Open every day of the year. 


© Come any time. 


® Labor Day Weekend — 3 
days $25. 


® Rosh Hoshonah — 4 days 
$27. 


® Yom Kippur—2 days $15. 


Call: 
CH 4-0723, or Wingdale 3261 


Sunday, 


LABOR 
PICNIC 


CAMP MIDVALE, N. J. 


Tickets at: DAILY WORKER, 85 E. 12 St., Sth 4. 
WORKERS BOO % : 


ADMISSION 
$1.56 


KSHOP, 
BOOKWORLD, 
Auspices: N. 


=o 


Sept. 23 


PRESS 


CHILDREN 
FREE 


a8 E. 13 St. N. Y. 


714 Flatbush Arve., 
Y. Freedom 


Industry Leaders, Russians Talk Exchange | 


LS TS 


wood Film to 


Premiere in 

LOS ANGELES.—A Hollywood 
film, “Around the World in 80 
Days,” will have its world premiere 
in Moscow Nov. 21. 

The film’s producer, Michael 
Todd, told newsmen he also has 
almost completed negotiations to 
produce a Soviet Cinerama, a film 
of classical] Russian ballet and 
~ folk music, beginning in Moscow 
in early 1957. 

Todd's announcement came at 
a press luncheon Tuesday for 
Vladimir Surin, first vice minister 
of culture in the USSR, and Mich- 
ael Vysotsky, technical assistant, at 
the Beverly Hills hotel. 

Surin and Vysotsky have been 
here a week as guests of Todd. 
This. was their first public ap- 
pearance. | 

Surin, speaking through inter- 
preter Lydia Schamisso,.told news- 
men he will confer in New York 
this week with Spyros. Skouras, 
president of 20th Centry-Fox, re- 
garding other film exchanges. 


‘tion picture as the most impor- 
tant,” Surin said. “Artists, both 
outside our country and within, are 
acting as representatives of millions 


of other people in the attainment 
of international harmony.” 


Todd said, “Any picture I make 
in Moscow will have the purpose 
of getting the people closer to- 
gether.” 

Surin said his country has al- 
ready arranged or is negotiating 
larger film interchange deals with 
France and Belgium, and would 
like similar arrangements with Eng- 
land and the U. S. 

The Soviet representatives were 
unable to meet with Eric Johnston, 
head of the Motion Picture Assn. 
of America. He is attending the 
Republican convention in San 
Francisco. 

The luncheon was attended by 
Pandro S. Berman, representing the 
Screen Producers Guild Rouben 
Mamoulian for the Screen Direc- 


“Of all the mediums for cul- 
tural expression, we regard the mo- 


tors Guild, and Hollywood's for- 
eign press corps. 


mR. 


Novel of Americans 
In Mallorca Has 


its Moments | 
THE IDES OF AUGUST. By, 
William Converse Haygood. 
Werld Publishing. Cleveland- 
New York. 376 pp. $4.75. | 


' 
; 
; 
' 


The island of Mallorca is a Medi- 


terranean haven for American ex-| 
patriates. For them, the rate of 


exchange is pleasant, the Spanish 


rule unobtrusive and the local help | 
zealous in their serive. But in| 


| 


a for some reason peculiar | 
perhaps to the climate, things go 
awry, and particularly for the, 
group of characters devised by| 
William Converse Haygood for his | 
novel, “The Ides of August.” | 

These August days are in no 
way as portentous as Caesar's des- 
tiny, but Mr. Haygood has a way 
with a tart phrase and his novel 
is an amusing examination of a 


variety of Americans abroad, in- 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears, 
hand brakes, p and tourist bag. 
SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145/ 
Pourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) One 
hour free parking or two tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service days, nights, weekends, econo- 


ee 


‘It’s hard to get deeply interested 


—— ~~ 


cluding a retired schoolteacher, an 
iar in quest of a sensa- 
tional find, an unpublished poetess 
and a couple of rich men’s brats. 


in any of them, and the author 
doesn’t help any with his me- 
chanical plot device which re- 
quires him to leap from one char- 
acter-in-crisis to another as_ the 
month of August arbitrarily takes 
its toll. The hardworking Mallor- 
cans who weave their way in and 
out of the novel show promise of 
having. been far more alive than 
the people on whom the author's 
attention is lavished. However, 
even if Ides of August is not the 
urbane “South Wind” of Norman 
Douglas to which the publisher 
compares it on the dust jacket, it 
has its moments as it ticks off ory 
“type” after another.—R. F. 


‘Omnibus’ Series on 
Constitution Coming 


Out in Book Form 
Omnibus, the CBS television 
program that presented a _ three- 
part dramatized study of the U.S. 
Constitution will make the texts of 
the series available in book form 
this fall. It will be brought out 
by Houghton-Mifflin under the 


title “The Constitution’ and made 
available to schools and civic 
groups for non-profit. dramatic per- 
ormances. 


—_—_—_— — 


To Hear Hexie 
School Case | 


| fact, the State of Georgia and Little 


STATION WYNC 


City Radio 


Programs 
For Today 


5:38 WYNC Sign-On 
6:00 Overture. Light Cavalry— 
Suppe 
6:55 News | 
7:00 Sunrise Symphony. Piano 
Concerto No. 1—Liszt 
7:45 Us S. Weather Report 
7:50, News 
8:00 Around New York. Music, 
Interviews and New York doings 
8:40 City Food Guide 
8:50 Listen to Nutrition 
8:55 News 
9:00 Masterwork Hour. Cham- 
ber Music Program. Triptych for 
Sopran and Quartet — Shepherd; 
Concerto Grossi No. 7—Handel 
10:30 You and Your Health. 
“X-Rays of Your Teeth” 
10:45 News Summary 
~ 11:00 Music from the Theatre. 
House of Flowers 
11:55 News 
12:00 Battery Park Summer 
Concert 
1:30 Speaking volumes 
1:45 U. S. Weather Report 
1:50 Missing Persons Alarm 
1:55 News 


2:00 Let’s Speak English. Les-} 


son 37 for foreign language speak- 
ing listeners. 

2:15 Let’s Speak English. Les- 
son 32 (repeat program) 

2:30 For the Ladies. 
Music, Interviews 

3:55 News 

3:00 For 
tinued) ; 

3:45 Closing Prices from the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 

3:55 News 

4:00 Critics Choice with Wal- 
ter Stegman 

4:55 News 

5:00 Adventures in Music. 
Chilean Composers Series (final) 

5:30 Guest Star 

5:45 

5:50 

6:00 

6:15 
mentary 

6:30 


News, 


the Ladies. (Con- 


Reserve News 

News 

UN Story 

Family Affair. UN Docu- 


French Press Review 
6:45 U. S. Weather Report 
6:50 UN News direct from 

UN Headquarters 
6:55 News 
7:00 Masterwork Hour. Cham- 

ber Music Program. Same as 9 a.m. 
8:30 Great Plays Festival. “The 

Summoning of Everyman” and ex- 

cerpts from other great plays 

10:55 News & WNYC Sign-Off 


HOXIE, Ark., Aug. 27.— Al- 
though integration of the elemen- 
tary and high schools in this small 
Southern town is an accomplished 
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Letter From a Reader 


Says Film War and Peace 
Is in Harmony With Times 


Editor, Feature Section: 

For many moons now the Left 
in particular, -and Progressives 
generally, have, and with abundant 
reason, been complaining about 
Hollywood's rank exploitation of 
hot and cold war themes. 

So naturally it was with some 
trepidation that this correspond- 
ent directed his faltering steps to- 
wards what was once considered 
the temple of movie-dom here in 
Manhattan, the Capitol, to see 
what the Moguls had done to Tols- 
toy’s ."War and Peace.” 

The Capitol is still an impressive 
place, scarcely Jess than the Pal- 
aces of the Czar depicted in the 
film itself. 

Plush carpets, marble stairways, 
panelled walls and ceilings, gilt 
mirrors and glittering chandeliers 
are cast in superduper abundance 
all about one. 

These early movie palace ar- 
chitects did something more than 
merely figure stresses and strains; 
they calculated to so impress and 
completely awe the movie-goer 
that by the time he arrived at his 
seat he would be sunk. 

Who indeed, would be so rash 
as to criticize what he saw on the 
screen, after the awesome experi- 
ence of what he had passed 
through to get to his seat, especial- 
ly after being conducted to that 
seat by one of those trim ushers 
dressed up like swiss admirals. 
Nobody in his right mind would 
take such ciriticism seriously. 

o o oO 


Since seeing War and Peace 
this correspondent has _ radically 
revised his notions about movie 
palaces. Once he believed they 
should be sent up in smoke. 

Now he believes they should be 
preserved intact, that fas are his- 
torically important and that future 
generations will somehow enjoy 


jand looking at a film depicting the 
gala days of capitalism with Dulles 
ras the villain of the piece, and Joe 
Smith, of Cow Palace fame, as the 
her. 

For the irony of this film is that 
those who direct and interpret an 


themselves living in a period of 
transition, the only difference be- 
‘ing that we lack a writer of the 
caliber of Tolstoy to record it. 
We, too, live in a world fed up 
with wars, hot or cold or other- 
wise. The peoples are weary and 
heavily laden. Only because of 
this, and sharply reduced box of- 
fice returns, has Hollywood come 
up with War and Peace. 
Hollywood realizes the worm 
has turned at last; it has hearken- 
ed to the voice of the people. This, 
I believe, is the significance of the 
production of War and Peace. 


As for the film itself, it’s mag- 
nificent, despite shortcomings. And 
its magnificent precisely because 
the theme is so closely related to 
our time and because the inspira- 
tion was Tolstoy, not Dulles, or 
Churchill, as has hither-to-fore so 
often been the case. It's a long 
stretch, 3% to 4 hours, but it seems 
no longer than the usual single 
feature film. And, of course, it’s 
immensely more satisfactory. Let 
us hope, that. in a socialist Amer- 
ica, our film makers will do as well 
when they undertake to describe 
the trials and tribulations of life 
under capitalism. After all, weve 
just passed through a pretty ter- 
rible period, and for Hollywood to 
undertake “War and Peace’: was 
not unlike jumping trom the fry- 
ing pan into the fire. This first at- 
tempt therefore should be regard- 
ed not too critically. At least it is 
a change for the better and it is 
also quite in harmony with the 


wandering through these windy 
corridors before taking their seats 


temper of the times. ; 
—S. K. 


—| 


AFL-Ci0 


(Continued from Page 1) 


men & Enginemen into the AFL- 
CIO. 


The wr vote of the Negro 
vice-president was on grounds of 
the Brotherhood’s constitutional 
membership bar to Negroes. 

Meany conceded that “by implli- 
cation” the AFL-CIO constitution 
requires all affiliates to conform to 
its non-discrimination rule, but 
added, “We feel that by getting 
them into the combined labor 
movement we can bring about the 
elimination of that (the membership 
bar) at some later date.” 


Meany said the council received 
encouragement for that feeling 


ment with Sol Cliento, then secre- 
tary-treasurer of the union and 
secretary of its welfare board, he 
received 10 percent of welfare 
fund premiums. Part of the ar- 
rangement provided for a monthly 

yment of $2,500 to Cliento 
rom the fund. Those payments 
came to a total of $107,000, the 
report said. 

Saperstein also revealed he had 
to kick back 50 percent of his com- 
mission to Cliento and to his asso- 
ciates, George Scalsie, fromer Sa- 


pone mobster who headed the 
building service union until jailed, 
and Anthony Carfano, alias “Little 
Augie” Pisano, another mobster. 
This kickback totaled $540,000. 
Cliento, Scalise and Carfano 
were indicted by a New York 


almost forgotten era of history are — 


‘Rock pie-card segregationists are 


q eal te Soler Gaae he |zom the Brotherhood spokesmen.! grand jury in February, 1955, but 
etermined to brin c 


Willard Townsend, of the Trans-|won in court on a_ technicality. 


Our Deepest Sympathy 


of peace and pienty. 


abandoned little one-room Negro 


To the Family 
of 


ALFRED WAGENKNECHT 


A veteran fighter for the unity of labor and : 


the vision of a Socialist America in a world 


We pledge ourselves to continue unceasingly 


| 


to build the movement to which Alfred 


Wagenknecht devoted 


N.Y. 


his entire life. 


STATE COMMITTEE 


COMMUNIST PA 


| railroad tracks. 


“friend of the court” 


school on the other side of Hoxie’s 


Local opposition was silenced 
last winter when a permanent in- 
junction was issued in a Federal 
Court in Little Rock against inter- 
ference with the school and against 
threats of violence against school 
officials. It was directed against 
the White Citizens Council of Ar- 
kanasas, the Citizens Committee 
Representing Segregation, White 
America, Inc., and others. 

Now the State of Georgia has 
joined the segregation groups in 
their appeal, and the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in St. Louis will 
hear arguments Sept. 10. 

During the local fight here to 
win support for its program, a 
committee backing the school 
board made extensive use of an 
editorial by the Little Rock Gazette 
blamin the school boycott move- 
ment of the integrationists on out- 
siders from Li Rock, Missis- 
sippi, —— and onsen : 

U. §. Department of Jus- 
tice, as mised earlier entered 
the case Jast Thursday against the 


York grax f 


port Service Workers Union, the The dismissal of the indictments 
is currently under appeal. Cliento, 


who subsequently had to quit his 
union post, is under another in- 
dictment, on charges of stealing 
union funds. 


The detailed statement also not- 
ed that relatives of Cliente were 
placed on the welfare plan pay- 
roll on high salaries. 

Dubinsky informed the news- 
men here that two expelled mem- 
bers of the Long Island DeKonig- 
dominated local of the Operatin 
Engineers, William Wilkens a 
Thomas Ejichecker, are also here 
to place before the council charges 
of racketeer domination of their 
union, — 

It was after interviewing these 
men on a TV program that col- 
umnist Victor Reise] was blinded 
by an acid thrower. Dubinsky in- 
formed the two they must file 
formal charges before the Ethical 
Practices Committee can process 
'their complaint. They agreed to 
do so. The blinded Reise] heré in 
his capacity as a newsman, ques- 
tioned Meany on the ing 
Engineers during tte press con 


other Negro vice-president, is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

Meany also announced the coun- 
cil decided to raise $25,000 for 
Puerto Rican hurricane victims. 

The major issue before the coun- 
cil session, is its political stand and 
attitude on endorsements of Pres- 
idential candidates, were not yet 
taken. | 

Meany also indicated that the 
New York longshoremen’s situation 
will come up. The International 
Affairs Committee meeting _ this 
afternoon suggests that same is- 
sues on foreign policy, too, will 
come up. 


CORRUPTION CITED 


In serving suspension notices on} 


the distillery workers, the council 
released a lengthy statement de- 
tailing some of the corruption in 
that organization through the man- 
— of its welfare fund. Much. 
of this material is based on the 
testimony of Louis B. Sa in, 
who was agent and broker with 
the Security Mutual Insurance Co. 
when he a ed before the New 


segregationists, wr a s 


— 


—— 


Saper stein "told how, by arrange- 


| feernce. 


«. 


¥ 
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Lowly Giants Have Reason 


To Look Hopefully to 57 


It’s been a dismal season for the Giants, but better things can be expected next year. 
For that matter, better things, like sixth place, can still happen this year, which isn’t much 
, but is certainly less humiliating than the cellar. 


tounded fans. When a team wins 
a pennant one year and drops to 
third, nineteen games behind, the 
next year, it is on the way down. 
And had the team remained static 
with the veteran group of ‘54 there 
wouldu’t: be the ray of sunshine 
‘which now struggles through for 
the future. 


The deal with the Cards was a 


master stroke. In Jackie Brandt the; 


club has that much needed item, 
a young foundation stone of un- 
mistakable potential who should 
keep improving. Played regularly, 
he is now: batting over .290, and 
since the club wasn’t going any- 
where anyhow with the Darks and 
Lockmans any more, it is far bet- 
ter off. 

Hidden beneath the 1956 de- 
bacle are some bright spots. 
Around the league they say that 
young lefty Joe Margoneri is go- 
ing to be a big winner, Bill White, 
the rookie first sacker, while rushed 
just a bit over his head when 
brought up with no high minor 
experience, is similarly well rated. 
Already a magnificent fielder at his 
position, he isn’t hitting for the 
averages but his 16 homers and 
way of meeting the ball suggest 
he will move up steadily with ex- 
——— He is, like Brandt, very 
ast and will give the team youth 
and dash on the bases. 

Red Schoendienst will supply 
good ballast and a professional bat 
at second base for the next couple’ 
of years. The pitching in general 
has not been at fault. 

A young man most Giant fans 
have never heard of could be the 
surprise shortstop next year. If not 
in ‘57, then certainly in ‘58. He 
is Andre- Rogers, a __ sensational 
rookie with Dallas in the Texas 
League, a 21-year-old from the Ba- 
hamas on whom the Daily Worker 
ran a feature story last month. 
Tali and rangy, the former cricket 
player has fielding class and bat- 
ting power. Last year, farmed with 
the Class C Northern League, he 
hit .388 to lead the loop and had 
111 runs batted in. His class and 
power are a big reason for the lead 

‘of the Dallas team in the Texas 
League. 

Recently, in Soiiine the fu- 
ture of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
head Card scout Joe Mathes said, 
“I wish we had Andre Rogers, the 
Ciant shortstop down in Dallas. 
I've seea him a lot and he has all 
the tickets. He can play in the 
majors next season.” 

So there is some nucleus shap- 
ing up, even though problems re- 
_ main of one more outfielder better|' 

than either Mueller or Rhodes, a 
catcher who. will hit better than 
either Sarni or Westrum, though 
the former could be a reasonable 
compromise between the defensive 
catching needed and the amount 
of hitting needed in the spot. Wes 
couldn't hit and Katt couldn't 
catch. Sarni is an improvement at 
least. A third: baseman has_ to 
emerge from Castleman, Spencer, 
and the veteran Thompson. Some 
are still high on Castleman, with 
strengthened knees, coming 
through. - 

And oh yes, that fellow in cen- 
terfield, name of Willie. Mays, isn’t 
apt to have ee 
one. At that, he’s up to- 
ward the 806 class pretty ast. He 
could resume being the best around 
in ’S7 and that would make » BIG 
_ Milleréace. | 

ae if there is any consolation pos- 


PORTS 


1956 


The drop 


sible after a year like. this, Giant! 
fans, the future looks better. With 
such as Mays, Brandt, White, An- 
tonelli, Margoneri, and _ possibly 
this. Rogers around, the climb back 
could be under way next year. 


Hii STANDINGS 


(Not including yesterday games) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


am 


Kansas City 

GAMES TODAY 
Kansas City at New York (Night) 
Chicago at Washington (2, twi- 
night) 
Cleveland at Baltimore (Night) 
Detroit at Boston 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


GAMES TODAY 


Brooklyn at Chicago (2) 

New York at Cincinnati (Night) 
Pittsburgh at Milwaukee (Night) 
Philadelphia at St. Louis (Night) 
X oil 


Another Hungarian 
Breaks 4 Minutes 


this year should not have as- 


year-old Robinson was demanding 


,|\take only 12% percent of net re- 


2 | revolt, 
2|tiating with independent promo- 


Babe Didrikson 


BUDAPEST, Hungary, Aug. 27 
—Istvan Rozsavoleyi, the 26-year-| 
old runner who is one of Hungary's’ 
top hopes for the 1956 Olympics, 
won the mile at 3:59 at Budapest 
Peoples Stadium. 

Rozsavolgyi, running his first 


competitive race since he bettered 
Landy’s official world 1,500 meter 
time of 3:40.8 with a 3:40.6 effort 


three weeks ago, became the 10th 
man to better four minutes in the 
mile. It was the 16th time a run- 
ner has broken four minutes. since 
England's Roger Bannister showed 
the way in May 1954. 

- Rozsavolgyi: did the first 400 
meters in 57.2 seconds and 800 
meters in 1:57:6. He slowed down 
in the third lap, hitting the: 1,200- 


‘of good wishes and prayers for her 


hospital. 


' mistic.” 


meter mark in three minutes | flat. 


—_—-——— + --. =~ 


IBC YIELDS 
TO SUGAR RAY. 
ON TV DOUGH 


Middleweight champion Ray 
Robinson, announced yesterday 
‘that Promoter Jim Norris had ca- 
pitulated and offered Robinson a 
guarantee of $50,000 from theater 
television for a title defense 
+ Gene Fullmer in mid-Oc- 
tober. 


This was the first concession by 
Norris, president of the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club, since Ray an- 
nounced his revolt against the 
IBC on Aug. 12 because Norris 
would make no theater-television 
guarantee. 


At the time of his break, 35- 


uarantee, in addition 
-upon 47%, percent of 


a $60,000 . & 
to his agree 
‘ithe net gate. 


Fullmer already had agreed to 


ceipts. 


Since the announcement of his 
Robinson has been nego- 


ters in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Canada and Lon- 
don. 


Losing Ground 


GALVESTON, Tex., Aug. 27— 
Gradually-weakening Babe Didrik- 
san Zaharias was holding her own 
today in her epic battle against 
cancer, a hospital spokesman re- 
| ported this.morning. 

A 10 a.m. CST, medical bulletin 
from John Sealy Hospital said: 

“There has been no significant 
change in the condition of Mrs. 
Zaharias in the last 24 hours. She 
remains comfortable and alert.” 


The spokesman said the famed 
woman athlete “visits” with mem- 
bers of her family and spends 
much of her time reading oa 


recovery that arrive daily at the 


the Babe’s 
“still opti- 


George Zaharias, 
husband, ' said she is 


He said that while the 42-year- 
old Babe is losing strength “we are 
not losing hope.” He said she told 


“On the Scoreboard, " by sports editor - 
_ Lester Rodney, will be ee 


has “more than enough left” to 
help the Bronx Bombers into the 
World Series. 

“I know I can still play major 
league ball, not only this year 
but next,” he said. “I really 
wanna get one more year in 
after this because it'll give me 
20 years in the big leagues.” 

Slaughter, who first came to 
the Yankees two years ago from 
the Cardinals and then was dealt 
to the Atheletics, admitted he 
had some misgivings about leav- 
ing Kansas City. 

“First of all, I felt low that 
my coming over to the Yankees 
meant that they had to release 
Phil Rizzuto,” he said. “Then 
there was the fact that my wife 
is expecting our first baby in 
October. I wanted to be with 
her. The doctor said that she 
could come to. New York here 
with me as long as she went by 
plane. So she came along. 

* 


CASEY STENGEL wasted lit- 
tle time in using Slaughter short- 
ly atter he reported. He played 
the hustling veteran in the open- 
er of a doubleheader against 
Detroit and old Enos responded 
with two singles and a stolen 
base in a 7-0 victory. 

Stengel employed Slaughter 
again as a pinch-hitter in the 
ninth inning of the nightcap but 
he grounded out for the final 
out in a 5-4 setback. 

Slaughter, according to Sten- 
an present wee: will be used 

oth as a pinch-hitter and a part- 
time outfielder. He brought a 
batting average of .278 with him 
from Kansas City and still is re- 
garded as a particularly danger- 
ous hitter in the clutch. 

“There was no sense in- fool- 
ing myself,” Slaughter says. “I 
knew I didn’t fit into Kansas 
City’s youth movement. Still I 
hit .315 with the Athletics last 
year and no one can say I didn't 


do a good job for them.” 
. 


IT WAS NO secret that 
Slaughter was somewhat embit- 


OLD ENOS NOT MAD AT . 
WORLD SERIES CHANCE! 


Forty-year-old Enos (Country) Slaughter, back with 
the Yankees again after a stretch at Kansas City, 
today he may be a step or so slower but he feels he still 


admitted 


As a Cardinal 


tered over his treatment by the 
Yankees when, after spending 
one season with them, they 
traded him to Kansas City. 


“I'd rather not say anything 
about that now,” he said. The 
big thing is that I'm here again 
and I'll do everything I can to. 
help get in that World Series. 
Every ballplayer would. give his 
eye teeth to get into the series 
and I’m no exception. I never 
thought I'd get in another one 
but now I have the chance and 
I'm going to make «the most 
of it. 

To obtain Slaughter, the 
Yankees had to promise to de- 


liver a ballplayer on their cur- 
rent roster to the Athletics next 
year. While no names were men- 
tioned, outfielder Bob Cerv 
looks like a likely candidate. 


“We werent the only club 
that tried to get Slaughter from 
Kansas City this season,” Sten- 
gel said. “There are a couple of 
other clubs that know he can 
still give you a helluva game. 
Sure he's getting old. So what? 
So am I.” 


——ih 


ae ee ee 


DISLOCATED 

WESTMINSTER, Md., Aug. 27. 
—~Tom Finnin, Baltimore Colts 
| tackle, suffered a shoulder dislo- 
caticn during last Saturday night's 
37-16 exhibition victory over the 
Pittsburgh Steelers at Cincinnati. 


DRY OLYMPICS 

MELBOURNE, Australia, Aug. 
27.—Henry Bolte, premier of the 
State of Victoria, said today visi- 
tors to the 1956 Olympic Games 
must reconcile themselves to Mel- 
bourne’s restricted liquor hours 
under which salons close: at 6 p.m., 
and hotels stop serving drinks at 
10 p.m. 


G.ILS GOT KICK COMING 
VAI INLEN, Germany, Aug. 27. 


out through U, S. Seventh Army 
Corps and Division Headquarters 


him, “we must keep going.” 


today to. begin six-week courses of 
| instruction in the sport for G.1.’s. 


Kuts-Pirie Features 


Soviet-British Meet 

LONDON, Aug. 27—The Soviet 
Union has sent her “strongest avail- 
able” team for the track and field 
match against Britain at the White 
City Stadium here starting Friday, 
Coach Vladimir Korobkov said 
today. 

“It should be a great match,” he 
said. “We have sent the strongest 
team available—call it two-thirds 


Six British soccer. coaches fanned |. 


of our Olympic strength.” 

The squad of 56 athletes and 10 
officials flew into London last night 
aboard a specially-chartered (KLM) 
airliner from Helsinki. The match 
will be spread over Friday and 
Saturday. 

Korobkov said the. highlight of 
the meet should be the meeting in 
Britain’s Gordon Pirie. 

“It should be the race of our 

lives,” Kuts said. 


Coach Says U.S. Women May Swing Olympic Track 


Among the problems facing the: 
U. §. Olympic Women’s Track and 
Field officials today was that 
of teaching 21-year-old - Earlene 
Brown how to put the shot and 
throw the discus. 

Although Mis. Brown set records 
in both events in Saturday’s. Olym- 
pic trials, almost everyone believes 
she can do better with some 
teaching because she has been a 
practicing athlete only 32 months. 

‘Mrs. Brown, five feet, seven 
inches and weighin 226 pounds, 
is'awkward: But she’s got strength. 


She proved it Saturday at the pee} 
tryouts for the team. which will 


~_ 


represent this country at the 

in Melbourne November and De- 
cember by setting American. rec- 
ords of 46 feet, 9% inches in the 
shot put and 145 feet, 442 inches 


in the discus. 

Track followers who watched} 
her Saturday. agreed that with} 
some training in balance, wrist ac- 
tion and levérage, the Los Angeles 
matron can come close to the! 
women's world record of 50 feet, 
1% inches in the shot and perhaps 
the Olympio record of 168 feet, 
842 inches in the discus. 

‘Mrs. Brown and Mae Faggs, 


es, trim little speedster from Tennes- 


see State University, were the only 
two women who made the Olympic 
team for two events. Miss Faggs, 
who was on the 1948 and 1952 
teams, was chosen in the 100 and 
/200 meter dashes. She won the 200} 
Saturday. and was just a whisker 
behind Isabelle F. Daniels, also of | 
Tennessee State in the 100.. . 

In all, 17 women were chosen 
for the team which Mrs. Roxanne 
‘Andersen, team manager, describ- 
ed as the “largest ant best quali- 
fied” the U. S. ever has nominated 
for the Olympics. There ‘were nine 
in field events and eight in track. 
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At least one alternate will be . 
chosen later to give depth to the 
400-meter relay team. Mrs. Ander- 
sen said another field event per- 
former “may be chosen.” 

In addition to Mrs. Brown’s rec- 
ords Saturday, Margaret Matthews, 
‘Tennessee State, set a new Amer- 
ican mark: of 19 feet, 9% inches in 


the broad jump. She "eclipsed Mar- 
garet Jackson’s former record of 


19 feet 4 inches. 

Mrs. Andersen said the women 
this year “may make the difference 
in America winning the rata 
track and field championships.” 


